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THE HEMISPHERE 


. . . Recent International Coopera- 
tion Administration announcement 
that in fiscal 1956 the United States 
contributed $72,600,000 in non mili- 
tary aid to Latin American countries 
comes as a handy statistic for those 
arguing the pros and cons of hemi- 
spheric economic assistance. 

To defenders of United States poli- 
cies, often criticized by the Latin re- 
publics for pouring billions into Eur- 
ope and Asia while ignoring the West- 
ern Hemisphere, this far from trifling 
sum can be held up in evidence of 
United States concern with hemispher- 
ic assistance. Furthermore, the ICA 
pointed out that this year’s total was 
the largest since the program’s be- 
ginning in 1942. 

More important still is the ICA’s 
spotlighting of a little publicized as- 
pect of the aid program. By no means 
is the ICA conducting a one-sided 
cash giveaway scheme. For every dol- 
lar the United States gave in aid 
under this program, the participating 
Latin countries put up 69 cents. Last 
year, the Latinos matched the United 
States contribution with $50 million 
in cash plus goods and_ services 
rendered locally. All told, the various 
nations were actually pitching in 
about two and a half times the amount 
by the United States. 

United States help under the pro- 
gram is mainly for technical assistance 
and emergency needs. It aims to shore 
up national economies where neces- 
sary and thus contribute to political 
stability. Execution of the plan has 
United States experts working with 
and advising native technicians mainly 
on agricultural and industrial pro- 
jects; further, it provides the oppor- 
tunity for selected Latinos to acquire 
specialized training in the United 
States, and it establishes cooperative 
service agencies (which implement in- 
dividual projects) jointly administered 
and financed by the United States 
and the recipient country. 

In light of President Eisenhower's 
endorsement at the Panama Confer- 
ence for closer economic and social 


OUTLOOK 


ties among the American nations, 
the ICA and its Latin American un- 
dertaking may well stand out as a 
working model of what can be done. 

. .. In another vein, dollars from a 
different source promise to be flowing 
southward in increasing quantities af- 
ter October 1. On that date the long 
standing United States 10 percent tax 
on travel to the Caribbean, Central 
America and most of Mexico will be 
removed. Governments of the coun- 
tries concerned and executives of 
tourist and transportation firms joy-. 
fully predict an upsurge of tourist 
movement to the area as a result of 
lower fares. 


HONDURAS 


...In a tense atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty, Hondurans anxiously await 
October 7. Most citizens of the little 
republic have pinned their hopes on 
this magical date when free elections 
for a Constituent Assembly are prom- 
ised. Beyond the Assembly, expected 
to adopt a new constitution, hopeful 
Hondurans see a democratic govern- 
ment emerging to replace Julio Loza- 
no Diaz’ firmly entrenched “de facto” 
regime. After that they anticipate a 
return to political and economic sta- 
bility. 

Chief of State Lozano Diaz, who 
assumed the country’s presidency two 
years ago following an indecisive pre- 
sidential election, promised the Octo- 
ber election last May. His slowness 
in calling free elections already has 
caused unrest and disturbances which 
culminated in the uprising of August 
1. The revolt, although successfully 
crushed by Lozano, cost at least 30 
lives, numerous arrests and the im- 
position of tight military rule and 
censorship. 

Shortly after the revolt Lozano re- 
affirmed his decision to permit the 
October election. But there are fears 
in Tegucigalpa that the 71-year-old 
chief of state may back down on his 
word. Conceivably, the Constituent 
Assembly could designate itself the 
first congress under the new constitu- 
tion and as such empower itself to 
appoint a president. Whether Lozano 









would risk this legalized coup d’etat 
is a matter of speculation. Yet Loza- 
no is reported to have said that the 
Assembly may set up any kind of 
government it wishes and even call 
for a new president if it so desires. 

Still the tension persists and re- 
ports of new attempts to topple Loza- 
no continue to circulate. Edgy tem- 
pers were briefly allayed in mid-Au- 
gust by a rumor that aging Lozano 
had suffered a heart attack and turned 
over executive powers to a military 
junta. This was quickly denied. Said 
official sources: The president is 
merely resting for a fortnight because 
of excessive fatigue. 


COLOMBIA 


. What has been termed the 
most terrible explosion ever to occur 
in Latin America: blasted Cali into 
appalled wakefulness early in the 
morning of August 7. Six trucks 
loaded with about 30 tons of dyna- 
mite detonated in the heart of the 
city where they had been parked 
overnight. As horrified Calefos sur- 
veyed the blast area, their initial es- 
timates placed the toll of dead and 
wounded at over 1000, while property 
damage in the twelve-block section 
was computed as at least $8 million. 

To a gloom-shrouded city numbed 
by the shock of the explosion, still 
another shock followed: The suspicion 
that the debacle was not accidental, 
but rather deliberately man-made. 

In the words of Lieutenant General 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, the nation’s 
chief executive, the disaster was per- 
petrated as a “treacherous and crimi- 
nal conspiracy.” He hinted at political 
sabotage encouraged by opposition 
factions, including Colombian ex- 
presidents Alberto Lleras Camargo 
and Laureano Gomez, who from 
their exile in Spain had issued a 
joint declaration a few days before 
urging Colombians, regardless of 
party loyalties, to join in action 
against the Rojas regime. 

Later President Rojas denied he 
had intended to implicate the exiled 
presidents in the Cali tragedy. Never- 
theless, the spontaneity of this reac- 
tion points up the tense atmosphere 
now prevailing in which political sab- 
otage of such magnitude is con- 
sidered a ready possibility. 


MEXICO 


. .. Announcement of the Mexican 
government’s stern new plan to bolster 
its anticipated sag in cotton exports 
as a result of increased United States 
sales in the world cotton market drew 
quick cries of alarm from Mexican 
importers—particularly of auto parts 
—who would be affected by the meas- 
ure. 

Essentially, the government’s plan 
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contemplates a modified system of 
barter to become operative in two 
phases: (1) effective October 1, im- 
porters of foreign autos and trucks 
must find buyers abroad for equiva- 
lent value purchases of Mexican cot- 
ton; (2) effective November 1, the 
same provision will extend to im- 
porters of vehicular parts, business 
machines, chemicals, and synthetic 
fibers, among other articles. Thus, by 
tying foreign purchases to sales of 
Mexican cotton, the government 
hopes to maintain exports of its 
number one crop in the face of the 
United States’ announced intention of 
“dumping” government surplus cotton 
abroad in amounts up to five million 
bales, double the current export of 
this country. 

Hardest hit are the Big Three auto 
manufacturers, General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler, all of which maintain 
assembly plants in Mexico. Their com- 
bined purchases of parts and acces- 
sories—mainly in the United States— 
total an estimated $60 million annual- 
ly. To continue importing at this le- 
vel under the new ruling, the Big 
Three will have to arrange for sales 
in this amount of Mexican cotton. In 
short, the Big Three alone will have 
to market about 30 percent of the 
country’s total cotton export crop 
($190 million in 1955). 

Initial reaction from many quarters 
was that the plan constituted a virtual 
embargo on imports of various arti- 
cles, especially motor vehicles, their 
parts and accessories. 

Nevertheless, some businessmen 
think they detect a silver lining. Min- 
ister of Economy Gilberto Loyo lent 
some official basis to this optimism 
when he expressed hope that an early 
“relaxation of the decree would be 
possible.” Moreover, the ample ad- 
vance warning of the decree’s ef- 
fective date is providing importers a 


chance to stockpile immediate re- | 


quirements. 


BOLIVIA 


. Young Hernan Siles Zuazo, 
newly inaugurated president of this 
isolated, Andean-top' republic, is 
wasting no time confronting his 
country’s extensive list of problems. 
Thorniest of them all: Bolivia’s creep- 
ing mineral production, and runaway 
inflation. 

Even before 42-year-old Siles took 
office August 6, his predecessor, Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro pushed through a 
decree reorganizing the nationalized 
tin mines along lines recommended by 
an American consulting firm. In his 
inaugural speech, Siles appealed to 
the miners to increase their produc- 


tion. Barely a week later, the newly 
appointed directive board of the state’s 
Bolivian Mining Corporation rein- 
forced the president’s plea with a call 
to patriotism. Said the board: “Rais- 
ing production is a patrictic duty... 
it means the salvation of our country 
and the lives of our people.” 

Since minerals for export are the 
main source of Bolivia’s foreign ex- 
change, the inflationary spiral is 
closely linked to mining production. 
To correct such dangerous depen- 
dence on one industry, President Siles 
announced his intention to entice 
more foreign capital investments to 
Bolivia and to diversify the nation’s 
economy. 


PERU 


. . . Northwest of Bolivia, another 
newly inaugurated president was also 
vigorously revamping policies and 
practices inherited from the outgoing 
government. Manuel Prado y Ugar- 
teche, 67, barely two hours after being 
sworn into office, signed an amnesty 
law releasing all political prisoners, 
many of whom were victims of the 
eight-year dictatorship of Prado’s pre- 
decessor, General Manuel A. Odria. 

In quick succession Prado also le- 
galized the Alianza Popular Revolu- 
cionaria American (APRA), Peru’s 
erratic and long outlawed left wing 
organization; banned all forms of cen- 
sorship; disbanded the government 
newspaper, La Nacidn, and even 
curbed the motoring privileges of the 
“green license plate” holders—gov- 
ernment officials who fancied them- 
selves above traffic regulations. 

Prado, a veteran of politics and 
government administration, is rapidly 
dismantling the framework of dicta- 
torial rule erected by Odria. In its 
place the new president intends to 
build a democratic structure of gov- 
ernment. 

Observers, however, have been 
quick to point out that the effecting 
of democratic governing processes 
means far more than a change in out- 
ward characteristics; that grass roots 
support must be sought and held for 
the changes to be meaningful. They 
note that the preceding eight years 
has been marked by stability and no- 
table economic progress—albeit un- 
der a totalitarian regime. 

The new administration necessarily 
must chart a careful course. Ineptness 
and inefficiency, by comparison, will 
cost heavily in terms of popular sup- 
port. But in the final analysis, the 
success of this new democratic gov- 
ernment rests not only in President 
Manuel Prado but in the people of 
Peru. 




















NUESTROS PEQUENOS HERMANOS 


In discussions of the other Americas, much attention is focused 
on political stability and on the great economic potential of the 
area. Both aspects are important. It is worth noting, however, that in 
his Panama address to the other presidents, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president of the United States of North America, placed great em- 
phasis on the human side of problems. 

EL COMERCIO, a daily newspaper published in Quito, the capital 
of the Republic of Ecuador, pin-pointed the whole Panama Con- 
ference by declaring that it was one meeting which was devoid of po- 
litical equivocations and was devoted to the rights of man. 

In this issue we carry a story dealing with a small home located 
on the outskirts of Cuernavaca, one of Mexico’s oldest cities. By 
economic or political standards the story is not an important one. 
By human standards it must be given top ranking. 

The fact that such a home is needed should not be regarded as 
any criticism of Mexico. Rather, praise is due to the country because 
it is in the throes of developing such homes. 

It was not too many years ago that in the United States similar 
beginnings were made, and continue until today. 

When I first heard the story of Father Bill Wasson and his Pequefios 
Hermanos, there was only one thing for me to do—make the trip 
to Cuernavaca and meet Father Bill. Webb Disney, who made the trip 
possible for me, refused to tell me much about the man himself. 
“Wait,” he suggested, “until you have met him yourself.” 

When we reached Cuernavaca, Father Bill was in a chapel ad- 
jacent to the Cathedral saying Mass. In the first rows were his 
“little brothers” — all shining and polished, waiting to take Commun- 
ion. It was at the conclusion of the ceremony that in a small ante- 
room I met Father Bill. He is 33 years old, but looks no more than 
22. He acknowledged the introduction and expressed thanks that we 
would publish a story. But for the moment he could not talk further 
with us. His reason was a simple and a sincere one—he had appoint- 
ments with his “little brothers” . . . and that could not be postponed. 

Even as these lines are being read, thought might be given to the 
fact that at this moment Father Bill is still battling his problem of 
keeping his little home alive. He estimates that it costs him $25.00 a 
month for each boy. When I was there the home sheltered 56—today 
the figure may be 66—and the need continues. For those who are 
interested, the address is Father William B. Wasson, Apartado Postal 
256, Cuernavaca, Mor., Mexico. 
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Dear Sir: 


I have just returned from a very 
enjoyable trip to Peri and Chile and 
was of course pleased to find your 
magazine on the newsstand here in 
Stockton... 

While in South America I was in- 
troduced to a very wonderful, and I 
might add powerful drink, called “Pis- 
co.” It is a white grape brandy made 
only in Pert and Chile as far as I 
know. 

Since returning to this country I 
have tried any number of wholesalers 
but none of them seems to have ever 
heard of it. I am hoping therefore 
that some of your readers may be 
able to give me some information 
about it and where I might be able 
to purchase it. 


HARRY ROACH 
7439 Meadow Avenue 
Stockton, California 





Plaudits Noted 
Dear Sir: 


... 1am so happy that at last a maga- 
zine of this type is being published in 
the United States. There was an urgent 
need for such a publication. I am sure 
that LATIN AMERICAN REPORT 
will be warmly welcomed in every 
corner of the country... 


Dr. CaRLos M. TERAN 
Asst. Prof. of Latin American Studies 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 


. . . Yours is the sort of paper I 
have been hoping to see for a matter 
of decades during which I have been 
a southward traveler. 


J. Y. SMITH 
Research Associate 
Mendenhall Laboratory of Physics 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Sir: 


I enjoyed the whole mag., but the 
section on economic possibilities real- 
ly sold me. 


J. B. Mayor 
Burlington Industries 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Most sincere congratulations for 
your superb magazine . . . We are 
proud to display your publication to 
our associates. We have been working 
in Latin American Affairs since last 
year and are sure your magazine will 
help us in building up a better under- 
standing with American people. 


HERNANDO CACERES-SANMIGUEL, 

President 

ARMANDO CAREAGA P., 

Vice-President 

Institute of Latin American Affairs 
Oklahoma University 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Dear Sir: 


One of the most pleasant surprises 
that I have had in quite some time was 
the “discovery” of your excellent 
magazine at the newsstand yesterday. 

As a veteran of over 10 years in 
the field of Latin American-U.S. 
military relations (including a recent 
four-year tour of duty in Brazil) I 
was delighted at the prospect of ... 
a periodical which is devoted exclu- 
sively to Latin America... 

Please accept my warmest congrat- 
ulations on your creation of so valu- 
able and so essential a venture. An 
enterprise of this caliber is deserving 
of my most enthusiastic best wishes 
for success. 


ARTHUR S. MOURA 
Captain, U. S. Army 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Horace Greeley, Take Note 
Dear Sir: 


. .. I wish your magazine success, 
for it deals with that part of the world 
that all Americans should be inter- 
ested in. I am especially saying this 
for the young Americans’ benefit. La- 
tin America offers hundreds of op- 
portunities. I say go to Latin America 
and prosper. 


DONALD STEWART 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Coming Up 
Dear Sir: 


Recently I saw my first copy of 
LATIN AMERICAN ~ REPORT, 
bought it, read it from cover to cover, 
and passed it on to a friend. 

The stories, layout and art were all 
excellent. 

Ill be looking forward to reading 
this fine magazine and I hope to see 
some oil stories from time to time. 


JOHN FAXxONn 7 
Dallas, Texas i Ww '2 7 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Studies on oil sit- 


uation in Cuba, Haiti and Guatemala, Ce) AS OS EW 
respectively, in various stages of de- c STs 





velopment. 
THIS IS a tragedy about to occur—as it does much too commonly on the 
Bathtub Chicha! American scene today. Blinding lights on a curve, a screech of brakes— 
—" then death. 
' : : ; Who was to blame is not important, for this tragedy extends far beyond 
I liked the Bogota profile gi the death that happened here. The husband, and father, has suddenly 
4 Pett Be who ri you t * been taken away and no one can replace him. 
idea that chicha was still consume a 
deicidstain — Cid, Qik. wee. Blas This could be any one of us, today, tomorrow, next week. Those of us 
eight years ago, and while it’s still who love our families have been foresighted enough to expect the 
being diame wi seal stale unexpected and made provision that, even though we are gone, those we 
cine anid as cae wy te . leave behind need never suffer eco- 
social problem nomically. Life insurance is the most 











certain, most economical manner in 


H.W.B. which to be positive your family will one of 

Bogota, Colombia have what you planned for their Sa 

future. There is no better life insur- a 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Chicha . . . aguar- ance than Pan-American Life insur- life 
diente ... we should have been drink- ance and our Representative will be sociwel 
ing tinto anyway. happy to present a ‘Tailor-Made 

program suited to YOUR plans. 
Have Stamps?? Travel?? Pan-American 
sisal Offering all forms of Life Insurance LIFE INSURANCE 

I wonder if you would be so kind Group and Pension Plans COMPANY 


as to print the following in your mag- 


“Guardian of Your Tomorrow” 

















azine: 
raed : : . You will be glad 7 i i = im. 
‘Chilean philatelist would like to glad your Pan-American Representative called—welcome him 
exchange postage stamps with Yankee PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Without obligation, please send me 
Seforitas who know Spanish, are 2400 Canal Street. Dept. PRS 1756 full information about your “Tailor- 
versed in industrial chemistry, or who New Orleans 19, La., U.S.A. Made” Plan. 
are flight hostesses of any commercial ine 2 ee. oe ie Laird Jaane howl oe wir 
air line.” POS SES ea sees st nwiwnap A 
GUILLERMO RIVAS a ee ee eT a ee yee Se Re ee ee Tony 
Nataniel 1156 
Santiago de Chile “When someone's counting on you .. . you can count on life insurance.”’ 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Autos... Beef Cattle... Spa... Motels 
... Uniforms and Laundry 


(Publication of offerings does not 
necessarily constitute either endorse- 
ment or recommendation by the pub- 
lishers. Available additional details 
may be obtained by writing to the Di- 
rector, Investment Proposals, Latin- 
American Reports, Inc., P. O. Box 
2567, New Orleans 16, Louisiana.) 


BRAZIL 


Autos 


Proposal: To finance new automo- 
bile and light-weight truck manufac- 
turing plant in Sao Paulo. 

Requires capital investment of ap- 
proximately $1 million. U.S. partici- 
pation up to 49 percent of voting 
stock invited. Financing to be over a 
period of five years with repayment 
of capital at the rate of 25 percent 
each year after first year. Securities 
offered. 

Capital will be used to purchase 
machinery in the United States. Initial 
production to be about 5000 units per 
year; it is estimated that 95 percent 
of parts will be Brazilian manufac- 
tured. 

Background: The principal persons 
involved in this venture are established 
importers and small parts manufac- 
turers. Existing auto parts factory will 
be expanded to total 186,500 square 
feet. A tract of land located along 
rail sidings is under option. Water and 


electrification are readily accessible; 
further, adequate skilled and semi- 
skilled labor is available. 

Several test vehicles operating for 
two years now have full government 
approval. All economic and technical 
surveys are accomplished. Sub-con- 
tracts to local suppliers have been ne- 
gotiated and technical agreements with 
top U.S. engine manufacturers are in 
operation. Licenses for the import of 
machinery have been issued. 

The Banco do Brazil has granted 
special terms for repayment of dollar 
financing at a below free-market rate. 

Outlook: Prospects contended to be 
very favorable. A U.S. engineer who 
recently returned from a lengthy stay 
in Brazil and who is representing the 
Brazilian interests will provide detailed 
information. 

Indication is that earnings of ap- 
proximately 45 percent on invested 
capital can be expected after two 
years’ operation. There is no existing 
competition . . . this will be the first 
national vehicle to be manufactured 
in Brazil and there is a tremendous 


market for both cars and light weight 
trucks. 


Industrial Site 


Proposal: Owner of approximately 
150,000 square meters of land located 
on the Rio de Janeiro—Sdo Paulo 
Highway near the industrial town of 
Taubaté offers to give the tract of 
land entirely free of cost (except le- 
gal expenses) to an “expanding, first- 
class” manufacturing firm which 
would build a factory on the site. The 
highway, running through the Paraiba 






Valley, is completely paved. Climate 
is mild, there is water and electric en- 
ergy, a railroad nearby, and labor 
available from Taubaté. 


BOLIVIA 


Beef Cattle 


Proposal: To finance expansion of 
an established meat-packing enterprise 
in the region of Moxos, Department 
of Beni, an hour and a half flying 
time from La Paz, where the com- 
pany also operates a plant. 

Capital desired: $200,000 in form 
of a loan to be repaid over a period of 
eight years with 10 percent interest; 
partnership to be considered. Com- 
pany will pledge title to installation as 
security on loan. 

Disposition of capital: General im- 
provement of property, including 
erection of barbed wire fences, con- 
struction of wells, stables and corrals, 
and installation of sanitation equip- 
ment; purchase of about 60 pure bred 
Zebu bulls; importation of machinery. 

Background: Company assets total 
some $1 million, inclusive of 8000 
head of livestock. The Plateau plant 
(in La Paz) slaughters cattle, hogs, 
and sheep, has a storage capacity of 
50 head; the Beni plant, 180 head. 

Outlook: The quantity of beef and 
by-products flown by the company to 
La Paz and mining centers from the 
expansive grazing lands of Moxos 
(similar to the Western United States 
prairies) has increased steadily since 
the establishment of the business in 
1949. Over this period, drainage of 
Bolivian dollar exchange has been 
halted by $4,500,000, formerly paid 
for Argentine beef. 

Through an investment of $200,- 
000, the company estimates a sharp 
increase in beef cattle production to 
supply markets in the highlands and 
the neighboring provinces of the Beni 
region. Cattle prices are increasing, 
though the Government has author- 
ized a ceiling. 

La Paz consumes 66,000 pounds of 
beef daily. In the future, it is esti- 
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mated that the entire demand can be 
filled from the Beni region, and in 
great part from the stockyards of this 
firm. Long-range prospects indicate 
that as high as 30 percent can be real- 
ized on investment. 


GUATEMALA 


Spa 


Proposal: To undertake the mater- 
ial improvement of a picturesque min- 
eral waters spa, Agua Tibia, located 
8000 feet above sea level in the Indian 
town of San Pedro Sacatepéquez, near 
the Mexican border. There is an air- 
port and a radio station in San Pedro, 
which has a population of about 11,- 
300. It is a spot of “unquestionable 
beauty.” 

Background: The municipality of 
San Pedro Sacatepéquez lacks funds to 
modernize the spa but municipal au- 
thorities are anxious to enter into an 
agreement with some person or firm 
who would be interested in construct- 
ing a hotel, a restaurant, installing 
electricity and making other improve- 
ments that would contribute to the 
comfort of guests. 

Outlook: An interesting project. 
The mayor states that certain conces- 
sions will be granted and the results 
will be of mutual benefit to both the 
entrepreneur and the municipality. An 
extensive and well-organized publicity 
drive would have to be undertaken, 
but indications are that the spa could 
be transformed into a veritable tourist 
mecca, especially with the completion 
of the remaining 25-mile stretch of 
the Pan-American Highway in north- 
ern Guatemala. 


MEXICO 


Uniforms and Laundry 


Proposal: To finance expansion of 
Mexico City firm engaged in manu- 
facturing uniforms and laundry serv- 
ice. 
Capital desired: $10,000 with an 


annual interest rate of nine percent on 
unpaid balance over a period of three 
years. Capital assets offered as secur- 
ity. 

Disposition of capital: $3000 for 
purchasing additional machinery and 
transportation equipment: $3500 for 
advertising and promotion; $3500 for 
payment of obligations, thus making 
investor the only creditor. 

Background: Two years ago the 
owners began manufacturing uniforms 
in their residence. The business grew 
steadily and the firm moved into its 
own new building, expanded factory 
operations, and extended its activities 
to include an industrial laundry be- 
cause of the great demand for this 
type of service in the capital. This 
firm operates the only rental-laundry 
in the country. It rents towels, aprons, 
uniforms, etc., to various industries. 
These items are manufactured by the 
company. Uniforms are also manu- 
factured for sale to retailing establish- 
ments. 

According to a report by an impar- 
tial accountant, the firm is expertly 
managed. The owners are experienced 
businessmen with an educational back- 
ground in commerce. 

Outlook: This appears to be an ex- 
tremely sound investment. There is no 
existing competition with the rental- 
laundry facet of the business. Present 
net profit per year is 20 percent; es- 
timated net profit after obtaining in- 
vestment is 30 percent. Thus, invest- 
ment could be easily recovered in one 
year if investor so desires: 

Owners, while building up a pros- 
perous business, have also sought to 
raise economic standard of living 
among the workers of their factory 
and to promote industrial progress in 
their country. 


Motels 


Proposal: To finance the develop- 
ment of a chain of luxury motels, be- 
ginning with four units (a total of 
375 rooms) in the areas of major tour- 
ist traffic: Mexico City, Acapulco, 
Mazatlan, and San Luis Potosi. 

The firm is being capitalized orig- 
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inally for $640,000, sufficient to com- 
plete the first motel in Mexico City. 
Individual investments up to $20,000 
are invited. As soon as additional 
shares are subscribed, the other mo- 
tels will be constructed and the capital 
stock increased or separate companies 
created, depending on the wishes of 
stockholders at that time. 

Background: The personalities in- 
volved in this venture are U.S. and 
Mexican businessmen prominent in 
the banking industry and as founders 
and promoters of hotels and major 
resort areas in Mexico. 

The motels are to be completely 
modern: tiled baths; central heating; 
air-conditioning; “guaranteed pure fil- 
tered water”; swimming pool. Each 
will be strategically located on the 
main highway as near the center of 
the cities selected as is practical. 

Plans are to make each motel the 
center of a larger unit including: a 
coffee shop and restaurant serving the 
finest U.S. cuisine as well as native 
dishes; drugstore; laundromat; and 
gas station. The Acapulco motel will 
feature a tropical night club. 

Outlook: Opportunities are unlim- 
ited. Once the first four units are 
successfully operating, others will be 
constructed in key locales. When the 
Pan-American Highway has _ been 
completed to South America, motels 
will be added to form a complete net- 
work to insure the traveler the most 
up-to-date accomodations through- 
out the area. 

The tourist industry in Mexico is 
booming. The Government is spend- 
ing appreciable sums on advertising 
and promotional programs and re- 
turns are high—the industry is now 
recognized as one of the major sourc- 
es of dollar revenue to the country. 
One of the greatest needs of Mexico 
today is an increased number of ade- 
quate accommodations for travelers, 
62 percent of whom come to Mexico 
by car. 

A careful study of the project has 
been made and estimates of revenue 
and expenses indicate a return as high 
as 40 percent on capital invested can 
be expected. 
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August, 1956 
Washington, D. C. 


HEMISPHERIC SUMMIT. Major overhaul is possible for Organization of Ameri- 
can States as result of President Eisenhower's suggestion at Panama meeting for ap- 
pointment of special committee to study human welfare problems. 


President Eisenhower called on presidents of other American countries to appoint 
personal representatives who would make ''practical suggestions in the economic, fi- 
nancial, social and technical fields'' which OAS might adopt. 


Proposal, sprung suddenly, aroused much misunderstanding throughout Hemis- 
phere. Latin American presidents viewed it as major foreign policy pronouncement 
and felt it would result in concrete action to solve pressing economic problems. 


Proposal also aroused bitter resentment among delegates to Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in Washington. They felt it amounted to a vote of no confi- 
dence in their efforts. 


New York Times' Paul Kennedy, after talking to United States sources in Panama, 
wrote that United States plans to ditch system of bilateral agreements in aid programs 
in Latin America and in future to rely entirely on multilateral efforts of OAS. State 
Department says Kennedy is all wrong. 


According to the Department, what the president had in mind was a broad-scale 
study of OAS activities in economic and social fields - a governmental efficiency sur- 
vey. They insisted that the proposed committee would not try to solve any specific 
problems, but would make definite suggestions to make OAS more effective and try to 
get member governments to use OAS more. 


Feeling in Washington is that OAS has grown helter-skelter, now needs overall 
tightening up to improve operation. The Administration also believes that Latin Ameri- 
can governments, at least on highest levels, show little interest in OAS and do not rea- 
lize its potentialities. Washington thinks a committee answering directly to presidents 
will stimulate a greater interest in the organization on the part of member governments. 
Latin American diplomats retort they hope committee will awaken United States interest 
in OAS. 
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BRAZILIAN FUNDING. Export-Import Bank wants Brazil to put its economic 
house in order before opening the purse any wider. Bank is anxious to see effectiveness 
of President Juscelino Kubitschek's plans to curb inflation, put money-losing govern- 
ment enterprises on sound basis and attract private foreign investment capital. 


Bank announced total loan commitments of $151, 400,000 after two weeks of confer- 
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ences with Brazilian mission headed by Lucas Lopes, President of Brazil's National 
Development Bank. But only two electric power loans, one for $15 million and another 
for $11.4 million were made without hedging. 


Other loans discussed: 


1. $100 million to rehabilitate railroads. Condition: ad- 
ministrative reorganization placing all federal and state 
railways under one agency. Bank privately hopes Brazil 
will raise fares, currently too low to pay overhead, and 
lop a vast number of non-working boondogglers off the 
payroll. 


2. $10 million for port rehabilitation program and $15 mil- 
lion for dredging equipment. Condition: establishment 
of a special agency with administrative and financial au- 
tonomy. 
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PANAMA NEXT? Suez Canal crisis dissipated much of United States - Panamanian 
good will generated by Panama Conference. 


Suez crisis brought into open Panamanian resentment over failure of United States 
to implement parts of treaty and memorandum of understanding of January, 1954, 


Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Holland told Panamanians that United States 
plans to rush through legislation implementing documents as soon as Congress convenes 
in January of next year. 


But Panamanians are bitter over State Department's failure to present legislation in 
time for action by last session of Congress. Legislation needed: (A) Bill authorizing 
transfer to Panama of several lands and properties no longer needed by United States; (B) 
Legislation to give Panamanians equal pay for equal work, and protection of Panamanian 
employees with Civil Service Retirement Act; (C) Bill appropriating money for construc- 
tion of a bridge over canal at Balboa. 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles stirred up additional resentment by not getting 
Panama a bid to the Suez Canal Conference in London. Panama felt entitled to attend not 
only because of what she considers parallels between the two canals, but also because of 
the three million tons of merchant shipping registered under the Panamanian flag. 


Secretary Dulles trod on Panama's dignity by telling Latin American ambassadors in 
Washington that since most of fleet is owned by United States firms, United States would 
talk for both at London meeting. Panama prefers looking out for her own interests. 


United States did not want Panama at conference for fear parallels might be drawn 
for prospective internationalization of Panama Canal. No responsible opinion in Panama 
favors internationalization, but Panamanians want United States to live up to agreements 
for better treatment of Panamanian employees of Canal. 





An Arizona-born priest, surrounded by all the past glamour 


and glory of Cuernavaca, strives to build 


and maintain a home for boys rescued from adult 
prisons and city streets. The story 
of Father Bill Wasson and... 
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LITTLE BROTHERS 


In a small Mexican town three per- 
sons considered one another. There 
was the judge who was seated. There 
was Pedro, aged 11, who was stand- 
ing. Then there was Father William 
“Bill” Wasson, who also was stand- 
ing. 

The judge spoke first. “It is the law 
and I have no other choice,” he said. 
“True, the theft was small and Pedro 
is young. But the law is definite—if 
Pedro stole he is guilty, and if guil- 
ty he must be sentenced to prison.” 

There was no smile upon Pedro’s 
face. Nor was there reason to smile 

. or to speak. First he looked at 


the judge, then at Father Bill and re- 
mained silent. : 

Now Father Wasson spoke. “I 
know,” he said quietly, “that it is 
the law. I know also that Pedro stole. 
I know he must be sentenced—but 
sentenced not in a manner which 
will make this a case of vengeance. 
Instead it should be in the spirit of 
rehabilitation—to make of Pedro a 
better citizen of Mexico than he is 
today. What Pedro needs is not a pri- 
son but a home.” 

The judge was not unsympathetic. 
“Yes, Father, you are right. But un- 
fortunately in this town there is but 


one place 1 can lawfully send Pedro 
—to prison.” 

“And _ there,” Father Wasson an- 
swered, “he will not learn how to im- 
prove himself, but instead how to be- 
come a better criminal. His associates 
there will not be youngsters seeking 
rehabilitation, but hardened criminals 
waiting only for the time to leave and 
start a life of crime all over again.” 

“But where else can I send Pedro?” 
asked the judge. 

“You can sentence him to me,” said 
Father Bill, “and I'll see that he is 
given a home and learns a trade.” 

HE’S YOURS, IF . “There is 
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only one way for that to be done,” 
the judge explained. “You must get 
authority from the governor of our 
state . . . and if you do, I will be 
most happy to let you have Pedro.” 

Not too many days later another 
boy, this one 16, stood before anoth- 
er judge in another state of Mexico. 
The charge was that he had stolen a 
watch and had marijuana in his pos- 
session. And once again there was no 
denial of the charges by the young 
boy. Interrogation by the judge re- 
vealed that this was not the first time 
the boy had stolen. Of his family he 
knew nothing. Grimly he told the 
judge: 

“T have no parents... 

Then came the law again, inexor- 
able, demanding. The judge was not 
happy as he announced that he found 
the boy guilty. Then came the words: 

“ . . I sentence you from three to 
five years in the penitentiary.” 

These two court dramas occurred 
in August, 1954. On both occasions 
Father Bill was a third party to the 
proceedings. In the second case, the 
priest also asked the judge about the 
convicted boy. Only there was a slight 
difference between this case and the 
one in which young Pedro was given 
his sentence. The difference was that 
Father Bill this time knew what had 
to be done. 

Actually he had known all along— 
known since the day he left his home 
in Phoenix, Arizona, to begin his 
priesthood training at Immaculate 
Conception Seminary in Missouri. . . 
had known since the day he arrived 
in the ancient city of Cuernavaca to 
kneel before Biship Sergio Méndez 
A. and take his vows. 

The outcome of Father Bill’s ef- 
forts was the establishment of a home 
to take care not only of Pedro and 
Pedro’s friends, but of boys from all 
over the country who needed a home. 
On August 15, 1954, in a run-down, 
rented house in Cuernavaca, Father 
Bill swung wide the doors for Nues- 
tros Pequefios Hermanos—Our Little 
Brothers. 

Since then it has been a constant 
battle . . . a battle to have the courts 
release the boys, a battle to care for 
them, a battle to find money with 
which to pay the bills. 

Even so, Nuestros Pequenos Herma- 
nos has made progress. Today it has 
a “new” home, the reward, in great 
measure, of the priest and his boys’ 
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labor. The “new home” is actually a 
very old house turned over to Father 
Bill by some friends. Much work 
had to be done—rooms repaired, dor- 
mitories laid out, workshops built. 
But by then Father Bill had enough 
little brothers who, with technical 
guidance, could and did do the actual 
repairing. a 

NEBRASKA TO MEXICO. Father 
Bill is no newcomer to working with 
youngsters who have gone astray. Be- 
fore becoming a priest, he worked as 
a layman at Father Flanagan’s famed 
“Boys’ Town” in Nebraska. Father 
Wasson expresses great admiration for 
the accomplishments of Father Flan- 
agan, but recognizes the different sit- 
uation that exists in Mexico. Says 
Father Bill: 

“What we need is not a boys’ town, 
but a boys’ home. Nuestros Pequejios 
Hermanos is a home, and as a home, 
it should not be too large. Individuali- 











































ty and personality are choked where 
personal attention is lacking to meet 
the boys’ problems. A boy is only 
good because of somebody .. , We 
want to be that ‘somebody’.” 

Actually, the aim of Father Was- 
son is to make his place a prototype 
for the development of other homes 
throughout Mexico. One reason be- 
hind this goal is to compensate for an 
unusual quirk in Mexican law: there 
is no differentiation in criminal pe 
nalties because of age. In many places 
of Mexico there are no juvenile pri- 
sons. The result then is that youthful 
minor offenders often are placed side 
by side with veteran criminals—men 
for whom there is little hope of re- 
habilitation. 

In the beginning Father Wasson’s 
task was completely frustrating. The 
problem was there, all right, but 
meeting it was another thing. Bishop 
Méndez was spiritually behind the 
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young Arizona priest, but deeply re- 
gretted he did not have the necessary 
funds to help with establishing the 
home. The bishop had other problems, 
and still does. 

Fortunately, quiet-mannered Father 
Bill, bolstered by his unbending be- 
lief that God provides the solution to 
all things, pressed on with his pro- 
ject. When the idea of Nuestros Pe- 
quenos Hermanos first occurred to 
him, no quarters were available. Then 
came the rented house. A friend asked 
where he would get the money. Father 
Bill answered: 

“I don’t know—from God I guess.” 

Soon enough the first money did 
come—mostly from friends who heard 
of the project. Then as “Our Little 
Brothers” grew, the demands grew 
also. The solution to that was the of- 
fer of the use of the “new home.” 

Currently Father Bill has some 56 
boys with him and he estimates that 
the maximum number for whom he 
can care is 72. With this limitation 
on space, one of Father Bill’s most 
pressing problems is the question of 
admissions. Since the home’s motto is 
that it be “open to any boy who really 
needs a home,” the task of admitting 
new “brothers” is a very urgent and 
delicate one. Many of the boys ad- 
mitted come from adult prisons. But 
many also come from the streets. Even 
mothers make their way to the modest 
home to ask that their children be 
cared for. 

Recently a mother of 10 youngsters 
came to Father Bill. Her husband, she 
explained, was a complete do-nothing. 
She herself was working and her two 
youngest simply needed a home. For 
Father Bill this is not a rare drama, 
for it happens constantly. 
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Not the streets, but a home with affection and brotherhood . . . a place to be somebody. 


FUN ON THE LAKE. Another of 
the home’s difficult problems con- 
cerns recreation. The present home 
has a small patio. There the boys try 
to play futbol (soccer), but as new 
boys are admitted the patio becomes 
even more crowded. This now is on 
the way to being solved. Near the 
home is Lake Tequesquitengo, where 
some of Mexico’s finest families and 
many North Americans already have 
homes. With such competition for 
land in the lake area, it seemed im- 
possible that Our Little Brothers could 
hope to use the lake facilities. But 
recently, Al Pullen, one of the lake’s 
developers, said, “I wonder if Father 
Bill would like a site on top of a 


The Padre and his Little Brothers. 




























hill with an entrance road leading to 
the lake?” 

That was all that was said—but 
there is no question of what will hap- 
pen. Father Bill’s boys will have an- 
other job before them—building a 
small recreation hall. 

When the Little Brothers to-be 
first come to the home, they are usu- 
ally dirty, ragged and starving. They 
are not a very pleasant sight; yet for 
each one Father Bill has a smile. He 
looks at them and thinks: 

“. . They are our little brothers 
and if we be Christians, we will see 
Christ in each and every one of 
them.” 











Attention MR. FARMER 


and ALL OTHER SISAL CORDAGE USERS... 


Can you afford to pay 
HIGHER PRICES? 


Domestic manufacturers of sisal twines 
and ropes say **Yes!”? 


@ e@ e They are demanding that severe import quotas be imposed on these products through 
the Office of Defense Mobilization—under the pretext of preserving national defense! 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 


Prices will skyrocket immediately when supplies are restricted through import quotas. 
Already you pay substantially more for domestic cordage than for imports: 


@ You pay 40% less for Mexican binder twine 

@ You pay 50% less for Mexican baler twine 

e@ You pay 40% less for Mexican sisal farm rope 
2 


You pay 40% less for Mexican tying twine 


e e e Free competition of foreign twines has meant lower prices for you! 


e e e Constant availability of twine from abroad insures an adequate supply 
at reasonable prices—no more shortages! 


e e@ @ The domestic Cordage Institute wants these restrictions to increase their 
profits on cordage and twine at your expense. 


e @ @ On the other hand, free competition without these restrictions will assure 
a continued supply of high quality Mexican sisal twines, cordage and rope at 
fair and reasonable prices. Congress has given you duty free binder and baler 


twine in unlimited quantities—DON’T LET THE CORDAGE INSTITUTE 
TAKE IT AWAY. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


e @ e Protest to your Senators and Representatives in Washington 
e@ e@ eProtest to the Office of Defense Mobilization in Washington 
e e e Protest to the President in Washington 


Issued in the Public Interest by 


A GROUP OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS OF MEXICAN SISAL PRODUCTS 


in cooperation with 


CORDELEROS de MEXICO 











The fever that drives the week- — | 


ender from the city to the resort 
areas has hit Old Mexico. And the 
same urge—to weekend or to find 
a permanent residence outside the 
city—is sending Mexicans by the 
hundreds to such areas as Lake 
Tequesquitengo. 


STYLE, 


One of the surest signs of the grow- 
ing industrial and economic impor- 
tance of Mexico is the great drive 
toward suburbia. In the United States 
of North America, the drive has been 
on and continues—the search for new 
lands and new areas becomes an ever 
increasing problem. 

Today that same drive, which gave 
impetus to the movement in -the 
United States, is becoming more and 
more evident in modern Mexico. Not 
too many years ago, Acapulco was a 
sleepy fishing villege. At that time 
only the most ardent fishermen or 
surf lovers made the trek to Acapulco. 
The road from Mexico City was a 
tortuous one—over high mountains, 
down into valleys, up into mountains 
again. Nor were there any accom- 
modations. Today all of that is 
changed. There is daily air service 
and the road, a super-highway, makes 
the trip possible in a few short hours 
—and with little tense driving. 

Prior to the development of Acapul- 
co, romanticists wrote of “The Road 
to Taxco” and “The Road to Acapul- 
co.” On the trip many ancient Indian 
settlements and towns established by 
the Spanish Conquistadores, still al- 
most untouched, could be visited. 

The feeling of the romanticists still 
persists but the drive toward suburbia 
is causing many changes—even in 
places where it was insisted that time 
remained timeless and change was 
impossible. 

Just as the fishermen and surf en- 


_thusiasts made it possible for real 
estate developers like Texas-born Al. 


Pullen to use modern methods at 
Acapulco, so too is this drive pushing 
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developments in other areas. 

On the same road—the road that 
leads to Cuernavaca and Taxco, to 
Chilpancingo and on down to Acapul- 
co—there is a branch which leads to 
an Indian crater lake with an impos- 
sible name—Lake Tequesquitengo. It 
is by no means a new area. The 
Indians knew it, and so did the Span- 
iards. As a matter of fact, there are 
many legends attached to the lake. 

There is one legend which has it 
that at a spot now roughly the center 
of the lake was located a town 
Tequesquitengo . Two lakes were on 
either side of the town. Then grad- 
ually the water level rose and at the 
start of the 19th century the increase 
in water level was so great that the 
town itself was threatened. Twenty 
years later, according to legend, the 
town had to be abandoned and by 
1864 only the top part of the church 
steeple could be seen. 


Today there is nothing—only leg- 
end. 


But just as the waters, if legend is 
to be believed, covered the town, so 
has the drive toward suburbia changed 
the entire area. Each weekend, the 
paved super-highway finds hundreds 
of Mexico City residents streaming 
toward the lake—some for long week- 
ends, others in search of sites on 
which to build lakeside retreats. 

And on the lake itself literally 
dozens of high-powered speed boats 
go racing through the placid waters— 
with one, two, sometimes three skiers 
in the wake. The lake not only has 
become a mecca for the weekender 
who wants to lounge and simply do 





Around the placid waters of Lake Tequesquitengo, 


nothing. but also for the more ener- 
getic who find the eternally calm 
waters of Lake Tequesquitengo ideal- 
ly superb for skiing. Claim is that 
there is sunshine 360 days out of the 
year, and that for 365 days the waters 
are calm enough for the most fantastic 
of ski maneuvers. 

Again that same Texas-born Al 
Pullen who pushed so hard for 
Acapul¢o is pushing equally hard 
for Lake Tequesquitengo. He admits 
the word is difficult to pronounce— 
today, that is—but insists that come 
tomorrow it will be a byword through- 
out Mexico—and in all North Amer- 
ica. 

Already the area has its share of 
hotels. Nearby is Vista Hermosa and 
on the lake itself is the Oasis Club. 
At the opposite end is rising modern 
Hotel Tequesquitengo. By now it may 
have opened its doors. 

More important still, new resort 
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homes dot the entire horizon around 
the lake. The lure is that at an al- 


titude of less than 3000 feet, the lake wee eet Ps ia kas 
: Tease : 


region is a pleasant contrast to lofty : oesitthlianittina: neceitiatmaeniaiaias 
Mexico City—and not quite as low seoe ids 
as Acapulco. Fed by thousands of 
natural springs, the lake’s average, 
year-round temperature is a pleasant 
78 degrees. 


Some idea of what has happened 
can be gleaned from statistics: 450 
homes or weekend retreats; 150 more 
under construction; requests for water 
and light connections for an addi- 
tional 250. 


Some day Lake Tequesquitengo 
might well be called the Cypress Gar- 
dens of Mexico. Many already think 
so—including the world-famous water 
skiers, the Zamudios, who make per- 
manent base at the lake. Ski schools 
now are in session 12 months of the 
year. 


Beyond this, the real measure of 
Lake Tequesquitengo is that it marks 
the vigorous drive toward urbaniza- 
tion now taking place in Mexico—a 
significant sign post of progress. 
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WEST COAST ih y oS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


FORTNIGHTLY AMERICAN FLAG SERVICE . . . fast, efficient 
service from Gulf Ports—with Limited Passenger 
Accommodations. Expert cargo handling. Contact us today! 


GULF & SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 
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SMOKE SIGNALS: = Shrouded 
by a suitably mysterious cloud lined 
with rumors over his possible role in 
the short-lived June revolt aimed at 
deposing Argentina’s provisional gov- 
ernment, ex-strongman Juan Perén 
shifted residence from Panama to 
Venezuela. Well in the forefront of 
the unofficial welcoming committee 
was feliow-exile General Raul Tanco, 
front man for the June episode. Noth- 
ing was seen, however, of the much- 
traveled courier who is said to have 
carried bulging mail pouches back and 
forth between Perén and an unidenti- 
fied figure “somewhere in Paraguay.” 
The nagging question now posed is 
whether Peron has a pipeline to Com- 
munist elements in Argentina and 
elsewhere; whether he will try for a 
power grab through these uncertain 
allies. Observers recall his footsy- 
playing with the Kremlin back in ’53, 
when Peron’s plenipotentiary to Mos- 
cow scored a forty-five-minute inter- 
view with Stalin—the first granted to 
any diplomat from the Western Hem- 
isphere in over four years; later, 
Perén’s dialectics favoring a “one-class 
society,” and expanded trade ties with 
Iron Curtain countries. Odds-on bet 
is that if this smoke bursts into flame, 
firemaker Perén will get burned. 


LOOKING AHEAD: Notwith- 
standing an Administration admoni- 
tion to postpone presidential stumping 
until election eve two years hence, 
Mexican politicos are looking specu- 
latively at Distrito Federal governor 
Ernest P. Uruchurtu as a likely pros- 
pect. 

A vigorous administration bent on 
providing maximum service for mini- 
mum taxes, Uruchurtu has been wag- 
ing an effective fight against graft and 
shady political influences in the capi- 
tal city. Noticeable projects to date: 
p> Razing old market places for re- 
placement by modern structures com- 
plete with the health code. 
® Corraling street vendors despite 
vociferous protests and law suits to 
maintain traditional practices of roam- 
ing at will. 

Forcing paving contractors to 
meet specifications exactly to improve 
street conditions has been so success- 
ful pundits claim auto parts dealers 
are beseeching him to ease off be- 
cause repair business is lagging. 
> Augmenting water supply to ever- 
thirsting city beset by constant short- 
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ages, at lower costs than ever before. 

Adding up the boxscore, Adminis- 
tration henchmen appear impressed; 
may throw his hat in the ring as Ruiz 
Cortines’ political heir. Meanwhile, 
Uruchurtu is keeping mum on the 
subject of political futures. Remains 
preoccupied with the immediate job 
of making Mexico City a place of 
fountains and flowers. 





Mexico City’s Uruchurtu 


INDUSTRIAL SHOWCASE: 
Signalling the lead-off Mexican dis- 
play in a unique revolving series of 
cultural-industrial exhibits sponsored 
by American and Foreign Power 
through its operating subsidiaries in 
11 Latin countries,* power magnate 
Henry B. Sargent planed into New Or- 
leans with ranking aides for the open- 
ing ceremony at the International 
Trade Mart. At hand for the ribbon- 
cutting, one of Mexico’s senior diplo- 
mats, Antonio Méndez Ferndndez, and 
David Matson of Compania Impul- 
sora de Empresas Eléctricas, S. A., 





*Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama and Venezuela 
will follow with representative industrial and cultur- 
al products displays in sequence. 


\ 


Henry Sargent 


Lic. Antonio Mendez Fernandez 


IN THE NEWS 


expressive of the joint hosting by the 
Mexican government and private en- 
terprise. 
Summing American and Foreign 
Power’s role as the largest single in- 
vestor in Latin American privately- 
owned utility systems, Sargent said 
the company’s spendings have ex- 
ceeded $380 million in construction 
since World War II; expects to spend 
another $500 million in expansion. 


BROKEN LANCES: Sometime 
exile, onetime Congressman and per- 
sistent foe of the Batista regime, 
José Pardo Llada has beefed up a 
loosely organized intellectual group 
(Movimiento de la Nacidén) into a 
new opposition party, Partido Nacio- 
nal Revolucionario, immediately at- 
tracted into its ranks four independ- 
ent congressmen. 

Pardo Llada has pursued the role of 
government critic for over a decade. 
Relentlessly attacked graft in the Grau 
San Martin administration as a young 
radio commentator (he’s now only 
33). Achieved fame of sorts by boast- 
ing he traveled unarmed—a rarity 
among controversial figures. Achieved 
notoriety of sorts by visiting friend 
Juan Perén before his ouster—despite 
claims of being a foe of dictators. 
Went into the political arena as a con- 
gressman in 1950 with an overwhelm- 
ing vote; lost his job when Batista dis- 
solved Congress. 

Later flirted with several opposition 
groups before organizing the National 
Revolutionists. Nearly came a cropper 
recently while lambasting the regime 
when Cuban Speaker of the House 
Gastén Godoy took offense . . . chal- 
lenged Pardo Llada to a duel. Friends 
intervened on grounds the remarks 
were political, not personal. 





David Matson 
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INTERVIEW: ASSIS CHATEAUBRIAND 


CAN EXTREME NATIONALISM MEAN COMMUNISM? 


YES! says a leading Brazilian publisher 





BIOGRAPHIC NOTE: Assis Chateaubriand (Francisco 
de Assis Chateaubriand Bandeira de Mello), Brazil’s pub- 
lisher extraordinary. 

Educated for a career in law, Mr. Chateaubriand be- 
came Professor of Law at the Faculty in Recife in 1916. 
Shortly thereafter he established a law practice in Rio de 
Janeiro, but soon began the pursuit of what had always 


been a consuming interest . . . and what was to become 
his lifelong activity—journalism. Affiliating with the Cor- 
reio da Manha, he wrote the foreign news during and 
after World War I and subsequently became Editor-in- 
Chief of the Jornal do Brazil. Soon after the end of the 
war, he toured Europe making studies of political and 
economic conditions. His analyses appeared in the Correio 
da Manha and several other foreign newspapers. 

In July, 1924, Assis Chateaubriand founded O Jornal 
in Rio, which became the principal metropolitan daily in 
a publishing empire that surpasses any of its kind in all 
of South America—34 newspapers, 25 magazines, 26 
radio stations and three television stations. He also has 
held government posts and is now a senator. 

Mr. Chateaubriand is much more than proprietor of 
this fantastic publishing enterprise. His keen interest in 
the development of his country and the welfare of its 
people is voiced through the far-reaching communications 
network. His campaigns have been varied . . . have 
touched every phase of Brazilian life. In 1941 he initiated 
a particularly successful campaign for national aviation 


which created an air-minded people. (He was the first 
journalist to acquire a private plane, his favorite mode 
of transportation.) He sparked the organization of the Art 
Museum of Sao Paulo, considered the fourth most im- 
portant museum in the Americas . . . pioneered the suc- 
cessful revolution of 1930. 

But the diminutive (slightly over five feet) dynamo has 
outstretched Brazil. Through the years he has turned his 
adept pen to international relations . . . has authored in- 
numerable articles on inter-American affairs. 

Below are his answers—an English version without 
editiorial interpretation—to our questions. 


Qa. By what means do you consider business between 
Latin America and the United States could be 
increased ? 


A. 1 will summarize my point of view regarding this 
question: (a) United States businesses and banks should 
provide larger and more elastic credits to those countries 
of the Hemisphere which merit these. I recognize that 
unpunctuality is one of the features of trade relations 
among the greater part of the nations of the Hemisphere 
in their business dealings with the United States. The in- 
ternal economies of the greater part of these countries 
are greatly disorganized and they often make sumptuous 
purchases in the United States of superfluous articles 
for which they know in advance they are unable to pay. 
Consider our own case in Brazil, which since 1947 has 
contracted commercial debts in the United States to the 
tune of two billion dollars. American business and banks 
must have known that we had no funds to liquidate such 
debts, the outstanding balance of which is still weighing 
heavily on our trade relations with the United States. In 
my opinion the American banking system is faced with the 
duty of screening credit to many Latin American countries, 
since the governments of debtor countries, with the excep- 
tion of Cuba, Venezuela, Peri, Panama and possibly 
others, seem unable, by themselves, to discriminate in 
their purchases in the United States. (b) I was the first 
to recognize, when conversing with General George Mar- 
shall at the State Department, that the obligation of the 
United States to aid the world to defend itself against 
Soviet imperialism should first be applied in Western Eu- 
rope. This was the most pressing strategic point and it was 
indispensable to attend to it before anything else. How- 
ever, once the matter of the restoration of European 
economy had been accomplished, it became necessary for 
the United States to turn its eyes towards Latin Ameri- 
ca; particularly towards Brazil, the only Latin country that 
actually sent forces to Europe during World War II and 
whose economy suffered in proportion to its participation 
in the war as an ally of the United States. However, up 
to the moment, aid to this underdeveloped country has 
not been received. What the United States has granted to 
Brazil since the war amounts to small loans—compared 
to those granted to its European allies—quite insufficient 
to finance exploitation of Brazil’s potential wealth. Mr. 
Dulles persists in his preferentially Asiatic policy. 
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Q. In what light do you consider the recent declara- 
tions of the Russian leaders regarding Latin 
America? 


A. Among Latin political figures I am one who looks 
on trade relations between this Hemisphere and Russia 
with complete skepticism. The trade movement of the 
United States within the Hemisphere is about seven billion 
dollars, whereas Russia’s total foreign trade amounts to 
400 million dollars, approximately half of which is with 
this Hemisphere including the United States. Consequent- 
ly, rather than try to develop trade with a distant country 
like Russia, it would be much better for us to increase our 
business dealings with the United States and for it to pro- 
vide us with the credits necessary to bring about this in- 
crease. Also trade with the Soviet Union, far from being a 
matter of plain business dealings, would be colored and 
obscured by political ideologies. 


Q. In your opinion how far should the United States 
go in the matter of upholding coffee prices? 


A. This question has already been answered by the 
American authorities who have shown themselves com- 
pletely against any intervention on their part in the matter 
of coffee prices. I am cognizant of the point of view of 
considerable sections of the internal coffee trade within 
the United States. They are of the opinion that the present 
prices of 57 cents for the best Brazilian qualities and 71 
and 72 cents for “milds” from Central America and Co- 
lombia should not be maintained. They consider them ex- 
aggerated. The coffee world, which extends over more 
than 70 regions of the globe, is already faced with super- 
production. I do not think it credible that the United States 
will take advantage of this phenomenon to force coffee 
prices down to about seven cents per pound, the price at 
the beginning of the fourth decade of this century. This 
would signify the total ruin of those countries which are 
specifically coffee growers, such as Brazil, Colombia, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, etc. It is hardly necessary to dis- 
cuss how the social structure of these countries would 
suffer as a result of a depression in the coffee market such 
as took place in 1929. In my opinion, the United States, 
which absorbs two-thirds of the actual world production 
of coffee, should come to some agreement regarding a 
maximum price in order to save the coffee zones of Latin 
America from the disaster which such a fall in their prin- 
cipal source of revenue would inevitably provoke. 


Q. In your opinion is the United States in favor of 
the industrialization of Latin America? 


A. | believe so. It is a proven fact that industrialized 
countries possess greater buying power in world markets. 
In the specific case of Brazil I have still another theory. 
As our country is a gigantic potential producer of tropical 
and sub-tropical raw materials, one of our aims should 
be to establish, with the financial help of the United States, 
a great supply market of raw materials. Imagine the situa- 
tion if, before the approaching exhaustion of Pennsyl- 
vania’s iron mines, Minas Gerais were able to supply the 
American market 10 to 12 million tons of iron ore, just as 
we are going to start doing in January, 1957, with the 
manganese ore of Amapa. All of the equipment for the 
Amapa project has been acquired through a loan of 67 
million dollars raised in the United States. Our soil is 
extraordinarily fertile in the production of vegetable oils, 
such as castor oil, copra, palm olive, peanut, etc. Up to 
this time, however, our scanty finances have only per- 
mitted us to develop these resources of raw materials 
sufficiently to supply the domestic market. The possibili- 
ties of our country supplying raw materials to the United 
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States, to Europe, and to Japan are incalculable. This 
would not prevent our converting part of these raw mater- 
ials into our own industrial productivity. 


Q. What, in your opinion, is the greatest obstacle 
to the economic development of Latin America? 


A. In the first place the lack of credit; in the second 
place the low intellectual level of the populations and of 
the governing classes who are unable to appreciate what, 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence, the United States 
could mean to our progress. Nationalism carried to excess, 
which is the fruit of the illiteracy of the masses and the 





absence of culture of the upper classes, has been another 
great obstacle in the way of progress. Just as it has in 
Asia, so too in Latin America the able communistic pro- 
paganda has managed to bring about the marriage of 
extremes: nationalism and communism. Indeed Stalin, 
with that perspicacity which was one of his features, has 
said that in colonial countries, as in underdeveloped ones, 
nationalism is no more than a step from communism. That 
is what is happening in Latin America and principally in 
Brazil, which, in my view, is the country in this Hemis- 
phere in which the influence of communist propaganda is 
most felt. As for the rest, American commerce is one of 
the most solid supports of this propaganda. It works in 
Brazil as it did last century, quite blind, refusing to dis- 
criminate in distributing its commercial propaganda be- 
tween newspapers which are pro or anti-American, pro or 
anti-Communist. It also distributes such propaganda to 
Brazilian papers and magazines which, taking advantage of 
anti-American sentiments disseminated by communism, 
carry on openly an anti-American campaign in order to 
obtain greater circulation. 





















A thousand miles or so south of 
the muddy Rio Grande sprawls one 
of the world’s most incredibly para- 
doxical cities . . . cosmopolitan, yet 
peculiarly Mexican . . . where aspects 
of an ancient Aztec civilization com- 
mingle with Spanish colonialism in the 
cacophonic symphony of today’s mod- 
ern world . . . steeped in antiquity, 
yet alive with the staccato pounding 
of trip hammers and the raucous 
rhythm of rock and roll. All this and 
more is.Mexico City. 

It has taken centuries for modern 
Mexico City to emerge from the 
marshy lake bed and canoe-thronged 
waterways of the Aztec capital Cortez 
found in 1519 when he reached the 
shores of Lake Texcoco. Here in the 
maguey-studded basin flanked on the 


Mexico City: A STUDY IN PARADOX 


east by snow-capped Popocatepetl 
(Smoking Mountain) and Iztaccihuatl 
(White Woman), some 200 years ear- 
lier, the nomadic Aztecs spotted an 
eagle perched on a cactus holding a 
snake in its talons and knew in accord- 
ance with ancient legend that this was 
the promised land. To this day, the 
historical and legendary figures — 
Montezuma, Quetzalcoatl — of that 
early metropolis are household words. 
The National Palace and Chapultepec 
Castle sit atop the crumbled founda- 
tions of Montezuma’s _ residences. 
Where the great Aztec ruler once pad- 
dled through the canals of the “Venice 
of the New World,” stretch the broad 
and busy thoroughfares of modern 
Mexico. 

UPS AND DOWNS! Today engi- 
neers still battle the spongy subsoil. 
Though the “sky’s the limit” in mod- 
ern construction, the difficulty is in 
fighting nature’s maxim that what 
goes up must come down. The Palace 
of Fine Arts has sunk nearly six feet 
into vanished Lake Texcoco. Colonial 
buildings, sinking unevenly, are sway- 
backed and cracking. Ingenious meth- 
ods have been devised to combat the 
problem. Most startling are uncon- 
firmed reports that certain buildings 
are “on their way back up.” 




















































Happily, these ups and downs are 
not felt; the greater preoccupation is 
with the altitude. At 7500 feet above 
sea level, it is wise to experiment in 
moderation with the ritual of tequila 
followed by a pinch of salt and a 
squirt of lime. 

The skyline of this majestic city 
atop the great Central Plateau is con- 
stantly changing. Church domes and 
belfries that for centuries cast their 
shadows over broad avenues now are 
caught in the shadows of skyscrapers. 
On the corner of Madero and San 
Juan de Letran stands Mexico’s new- 
est and tallest building — La Latino 
Americana, a Mexican insurance com- 
pany—40 stories of stainless steel and 
plate glass. High above the roar of 
traffic soars its shiny spire, glistening 
in the midday sun . . . a witness to 
the sights and sounds of the thriving 
city that spreads below . . 

. . . The fabulous main street con- 
necting two familiar landmarks—the 
Zdécalo and Chapultepec Park. Aveni- 
da Francisco I. Madero—the Fifth 
Avenue of Mexico—begins at the Z6- 
calo and stretches for seven blocks 
of such department stores as the Pa- 
lacio de Hierro and Fabricas de Fran- 
cia, side by side with small, intimate 
shops where bargaining is still an art 
and merchants slam down corrugated 
metal shutters: at day’s end. Madero 
widens into Avenida Juarez. Here, mo- 
vie palaces (where seats are roomy 
and smoking is allowed), bookstores 
and office buildings loom above the 
always crowded thoroughfares. Guests 
in the swank Del Prado Hotel look out 
over the restful Alameda, or central 
park. At the affectionately-termed 
Caballito, equestrian statue of Carlos 
IV), traffic veers to the left, by-pass- 
ing the domed Monument to the Revo- 
lution, and swings into Paseo de la 
Reforma—landscaped, broad, elegant. 
Under the influence of Maximilian, 
whom Napoleon made emperor of 
Mexico in 1864, 19th century French 
mansions once lined the Reforma, but 
gradually they are giving way to office 
buildings, luxury hotels and more 
movie houses. Near the Statue of 
Cuauhtémoc (the last of the Aztec 
Emperors), the new exclusive Hotel 
Plaza Vista Hermosa recently opened 
its doors to accomodate a segment of 
the ever-increasing flow of tourists 


who poured over $300 million into 
Mexican coffers last year. The Hotel 
Alffer and a new Hilton hotel also are 
joining the familiar names—Reforma, 
Del Prado, Monte Cassino, Geneve— 
among Mexico City’s luxury hotels. 
Near the Angelito (Independence 
Monument), stands the 24-story 
American Embassy, close by a new 
Woolworth. 

. .. From buildings under construc- 
tion all around, comes the sound of 
Indians singing while they work or 
prepare their noonday meal of frijoles 
and tortillas amid steel beams. 

. Far from the spire of La Latino 
Americana in Mexico City’s colonias 
(residential sections), dogs play on 
roof tops and sheets sway in the 


breeze. 
The Mexican is typical of the North 


American’s concept of the Latino: 
dark-skinned, mustachioed, rather 
plump in face, smiling and gesturing. 
Now as he hurries down Juarez, per- 
haps to have a leisurely lunch at the 
roof garden of the Bankers Club, odds 
are that he’s talking about business 
ventures, where a decade ago his 
animated gestures described bullfights 
and senoritas. A grinning boy in white 
cotton pants and sombrero waves lot- 
tery tickets in the air, mutters some- 
thing about a five million peso grand 
prize. 

PERILOUS FLIGHT. The ubiquitous 
taxi, called a libre (meaning unoc- 
cupied), charges down the street like 
an enraged bull ready to hurdle any 
vehicle or jaywalker that gets in the 
way. The driver beats out a staccato 
rhythm on the horn. A friendly police- 
man shelters a bewildered pedestrian 
from the onrushing traffic. Waving 
his arms, he seems to “talk” with his 
whistle to the cop on the next corner. 
Gradually, traffic lights are taking his 
place, but they are being installed ir 
confusing quantities (as many as five 
at one intersection) and odd positions 
and are not always obeyed .. . the 
blare of horns, screech of brakes and 
clatter of glass. are still familiar 
sounds. 

Bus rides are no less harrowing. 
Scorning the prosaic, Mexicans call 
their vehicles by affectionate names; a 
green streetcar, a clorofilo, a green 
bus, a perico, meaning little parrot. 
The driver of a first-class bus holds 
up two fingers indicating two seats are 
available, for no one stands on this 
streamlined conveyance. A_ second- 
class bus—a rolling shrine of the driv- 
er’s favorite saint—picks up and dis- 
gorges passengers on the move. And 
the nominal two cents fare permits 
gobbling turkeys to ride inside with 
schoolgirls and rustic campesinos haul- 
ing papayas to market. Barefoot boys 
pile on fenders and bumpers .. . free. 

In the heart of Mexico City, the 


From scorched lava rock . . . the new spirit speaks. 


Distrito Federal (roughly equivalent 
to Washington, D. C., in the United 
States), is the seat of Church and 
State of Mexico. The Zécalo, where 
the Spaniards established the New 
World’s first bull ring, is now the hub 
of trolley and bus lines, drawing traf- 
fic from nine main streets. Cuauhté- 
moc ruled from his massive teocalli, or 
temple, only to be ignored today by 
his descendants who flock to the Cath- 
olic Cathedral—a monument of ex- 
treme 17th century Spanish baroque 
—built upon the ruins of that early 


temple. Where Montezuma held court 
now spreads the imposing National 
Palace surpassed in size only by 
Moscow’s Kremlin. From the balcony, 
on September 15, President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines will deliver Mexico’s 
traditional grito, independence cry, 
just as Miguel Hidalgo did on the eve 
of the War for Independence in 1810. 

LIVING BAROQUE. Familiar sights 
and sounds of Mexico today pervade 
the Zocalo... 

. . . In the National Palace, Diego 
Rivera touches up one of his murals 
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museum, six brave youths, wrapped in 
the Mexican Flag, chose to leap to 
their death rather than surrender to 
North Americans who charged the hill 
during the Mexican War in 1847. 
Their heroic act is commemorated in 
a monument in the park—Los Nifos 
Heroes. 
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depicting Cortez as an imbecile. In 
all the city, there is not one statue 
to the Spaniards’ conquering hero. 


“primeval forest,” where Chapultepec 
Castle, standing on the site where 


Montezuma built his summer palace, 


barely can be seen above the tree tops. 
On the castle balcony, high atop Cha- 
pultepec Hill (Grasshopper Hill), Em- 
press Carlotta paced back and forth, 
always anxious about her husband, 
Maximilian, Mexico’s unwanted em- 
peror. From the same castle, now a 
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On Sundays, memories of Benito 
Juarez’ struggle to expel the French 
invaders, of wars and bloodshed, are 
forgotten in Chapultepec Park. It 
comes to life with throngs of Mexi- 
cans, taking the family for an after- 
noon ride, or ambling down the moss- 
hung groves lined with giant cypresses, 
stopping to picnic, perhaps under the 
same tree where Cortez wept over his 
worst defeat. Young lovers explore the 
tiny lakes; charros, Mexico’s well-to- 
do cowboys, decked out in expensive 
regalia, gallop along bridle paths. 
Shoeshine boys yelling “Grasa? Gra- 
sa?” wander through the crowds. 

Behind the park lies one of the 
city’s most fashionable suburbs, Las 
Lomas, called Chapultepec Heights by 
North Americans whose influence is 
seen in front lawns and gardens and 
ranch-style homes. TV antennas dot 
the skyline and residents play jai alai, 
or handball, in their back yards. 

On either side of Avenida de los 
Insurgentes, fast becoming an endless 
chain of shopping centers much like 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach run, 
sprawls one of the older sections of 
the city, Colonia Roma. Here, stucco 
houses crowd the sidewalks, hiding 
from view their cool, tree-shaded in- 


noises of modern Mexico, 
against a tree. 


dozes 
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Far from the bustling gaiety of 
downtown, strange sounds float on the 
chilled night air. The night watchman 
blows his whistle every hour on the 
hour. The watchman a block away re- 
sponds—“‘All’s_ well, sleep tight.” 
There’s always music playing some- 
where. Mariachis, hired for a party 
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nearby, strum guitars and sing ranche- 
ras, a kind of Mexican hillbilly song. 
A dreamy-eyed boy serenades the girl 
next door. Someone is waked in the 
middle of the night by a group of 
friends bearing eats and drinks to cele- 
brate his birthday. They sing beneath 
his window, “Estos son sus cumple- 
anos” (This is your  birthday!). 
Though he usually suspects they’re 
coming, he acts surprised. 

FUNCTIONALISM AND COKES. 
Beyond Insurgentes spreads Mexico 
City’s newest and most plush suburb 
—the Pedregal. Where only 10 years 
ago archaeologists dug for Early Man 
and the more venturesome city dwell- 
ers risked getting lost among weirdly- 
shaped lava rocks, ultra-modern orig- 
inal homes cling to jagged edges. Vol- 
canic rock gardens . . . rock cave 
dens . . . living room fish ponds... 
a swimming pool beneath a bedroom 
window . . . in functional combina- 
tion of terrain and design. 

From this scorched lava _ rock 
emerges the National University. The 
spirit of Mexico’s foremost nationalis- 
tic artists—Diego Rivera, José Orozco, 
David Alfaro Siqueiros — permeates 
the campus through extravagant mu- 





rals and mosaics worthy of the motto 
of one of the oldest universities in the 
Hemisphere: “My spirit will speak for 
my race!” 

Spirit is demonstrated in another 
way every Sunday afternoon in the 
Plaza de Mexico, the world’s largest 
bull ring. Here Mexican audience reac- 
tion is seen most keenly—like watch- 
ing New Yorkers when the Dodgers 
play the Giants. If the bull seems tim- 
id, animated spectators — affixed to 
their seats through frequent summer 
downpours — whistle, hiss and stamp 
their feet until the dismayed animal 
is recalled and a more properly fero- 
cious one sent in his place. Then the 
shouts of Ole and Bravo go up, and 
if the matador is skillful enough to 
kill the bull at the first thrust of the 
sword, he is cheered demonstratively 
and given the tail and a couple of ears 
for his treasure chest. 

United States soft drinks are pop- 
ular at the Plaza de Toros, as they 
are throughout the capital. TV and 
radio time is filled with commercials 


. . . jingles echoing the merits of Pep- 
si-Cola, Coca-Cola and Delaware 
Punch. Their popularity grew as the 
problem of providing potable water 
for a rapidly increasing population be- 
came acute. The $26 million Lerma 
Distribution Chamber, begun in 1951, 
now brings water through an earth- 
quake-proof aqueduct from a distance 
of 50 miles. Still a large jug of puri- 
fied water is a familiar fixture in the 
Mexican dining room. 

But whatever may befall Mexico 
as a result of its rapid industrial de- 
velopment, it is not likely to be a de- 
pression. As one business executive 
said, “This is a country that boomed 
last year, is booming now, and will 
boom next year.” Naturally, the capi- 
tal most strikingly reflects the trans- 
formed landscape of a country which 
has “pulled itself up into the 20th 
century by its bootstraps.” U.S. ven- 
ture capital has shown the way, but 
the healthy aspect of the financial 
and economic bonanza is that grad- 
ually—and normally—private Mexi- 
can capital and management have in- 
filtrated companies once regarded as 
“foreign.” Half American, half Mex- 
ican company names reveal the con- 
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Our International Banking Department 
is the most active in the Southwest. Served 
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Save Time and Money— 
Make One Buying Trip 


In this famed market- 
place you will find goods 
from all parts of the United 
States and from practically 
every country in the world. 

This convenient concen- 
tration makes possible sur- 
prising savings on your 
buying trips. 

Next time, make your 
first stop at the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. 

Write now for facts a- 
bout how this unique in- 
stitution can serve your 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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structive partnership. 

BOOM! BOOM! BOOM! The hum- 
ming factories in the fringe neighbor- 
hoods of Mexico City bear signs pro- 
claiming one familiar name after 
another: B. F. Goodrich, General 
Motors, R.C.A., Eastman Kodak, 
Singer, Chrysler, Celanese — all fol- 
lowed by S.A. (meaning Sociedad 
Anonima, not South America), the 
Mexican’ equivalent of “Inc.” While 
U. S. manufacturing subsidiaries in 
the capital earn close to 15 per cent 
on their investments, they also come 
out on top in creating good will. Gen- 
eral Motors, which in 1936 established 
its plant on a six-acre plot and now 
sprawls over 60 acres—all within city 
limits—has as its motto: “Apace with 
the country’s progress.” Celanese em- 
ploys over 4000 Mexicans. Sears, Roe- 
buck de Mexico, S.A. has always en- 
joyed good relations with the com- 
munity, as evidenced by an annual 
sales volume of $25 million in every- 
thing from plastic baby bottles to pow- 
er lawnmowers. 

It is this tremendous consumer mar- 
ket that continues to entice U.S. man- 
ufacturers south. Fear of chronic rev- 
olution no longer pre-occupies the in- 
vestor in Mexico. This died with the 
revolution of 1910 which spelled an 
end to bloody uprisings. Today the 
watch-word is progressive change, and 
with it, an insatiable demand for con- 
sumer goods that far outreaches sup- 
ply. The Indian subsistence farmer 
made his way into the Federal Dis- 
trict, now housing nearly four million 
people, a 10-fold increase over the 
400,000 at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. His bare feet donned sandals. 
Now, as a result of the post World 
War II industrial surge, he is trading 
in his sandals for shoes. And with 
shoes th: demand for a host of other 
commodities: for milk instead of 
pulque, for radios — for gadgets. 

This then is the happy situation 
facing manufacturers today. Many 
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companies are throwing earnings back 
into plant expansion rather than pay- 
ing dividends. This is why Mexico ap- 
pears “depression-proof.” But this, too, 
is creating a problem in terms of an 
inflationary price spiral as production 
struggles to meet demand. 

The investment climate in Mexico 
City then is unquestionably good. For- 
eign entrepreneurs, granted tax exemp- 
tions for five to ten-year periods and 
other benefits, find the road strewn 
with welcome mats. The picture is 
even more favorable if Mexican capi- 
tal participates, though it is a common 
misconception that all businesses must 
be at least 51 percent Mexican owned. 
But while it is not demanded, Mexi- 
co likes her companies “to be mixed,” 
like her people are, says Minister of 
Finance Antonio Carillo Flores, re- 
ferring to the mestizo population. Ad- 
vertisements read, for example, “Buy 
a Mexican Philco” .. . that’s the way 
they like it. 

About 15,000 U.S. businessmen 
happily live and work in Mexico City 
today. Anytime, any one of them at 
the plush American Club on Avenida 
Independencia may praise his favorite 
ball team “back home” and, in the 
same breath, brag that he’s been living 
in Mexico for 25 years. Income taxes 
are low (40 per cent in the highest 
bracket). “Life is easier . . . there’s a 
maid in every kitchen.” 

The U. S. businessman’s contacts 
with the Mexican businessman are 
friendly—never overly casual. They 
must always begin with pleasant chit- 
chat. When the moment is right, they 
get down to business, which does not 
mean the North American sheds coat, 
tie, slaps his associate on the back or 
puts his feet on the desk. For Mexi- 
cans are cerémonious. 


DUENNAS AND TV. From hand- 
shakes to courtships, traditions are 
strong. Everybody shakes hands .. . 
on arriving . . . on departing . . . even 
if it happens three times a day. And 
it’s the Mexican way to grip lightly! 
For the most part, young girls are 
wooed and won in the front parlor. 

Even so, the tempo of modern Mex- 
ico has touched the family. When Por- 
firio Diaz’s 35-year-old regime came 
to a bloody end in 1911, oppressed 
masses began their long trek to mid- 
dle class status. With national pros- 
perity and increasing income per capi- 
ta, that middle class today is rapidly 
expanding. Low rental apartment 
houses called multifamiliares, little 
cities in themselves, are popping up 
all over the capital. Where crowds 
once watched TV from outside a store 
display window, 140,000 families now 
view their favorite programs in their 
own living rooms. 
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And what does a typical Mexican 
family do as_ well-heeled tourists 
breakfast on hotel verandas and climb 
pyramids? 

At 7 a.m. the head of the house- 
hold arises. He has breakfast with 
his wife and four children. Papaya or 
orange juice, eggs or cornflakes—cur- 
rently the rage—and coffee. Between 
his family and him rests El Excelsior 
or El Universal, two of Mexico City’s 
leading morning dailies. At 9:30 he 
begins his day at the office. 

A school bus picks up the children; 
the Sefiora goes marketing with the 
maid—a powerful institution. Most 
families have at least one, many have 
one for the kitchen and one for gen- 
eral housekeeping, and there is always 
a nifera, usually a teenager, to care 
for the children. The Mexican says: 
“Our new appliances and supermar- 
kets haven’t yet spoiled facilities for 
our wives.” But supermarkets have 
spoiled the fun for the maids who 
used to enjoy daily flirtations with 
various shopkeepers and mark up the 
Sefiora’s grocery bills—a quite natural 
thing since her winning smile usually 
got bargains anyway. Refrigerators are 
invading the home, often stand in the 
living room on proud display to 
guests. 

Finishing his morning chores at 1 


or 1:30 the Sefor returns home to en- 
joy a leisurely dinner with his family. 
This is the main meal and consists 
of a soup, perhaps arroz con pollo 
(chicken and rice), salad, dessert, 
maybe white wine, French bread and 
coffee. Every meal is an occasion, 
served in elaborate courses, with just 
the proper amount of formality. Some 
businessmen are beginning to stay 
downtown and lunch at a club or res- 
taurant as the onetime three-hour 
break shortens. But no one grabs a 
Wimpy hamburger! By 3:30 he’s on 
the job again. 

Sometime around seven, his work- 
day ends and he debates the merits 
of TV for children with his wife or 
animatedly discusses the latest politi- 
cal situation with friends over a cock- 
tail. After a light supper of coffee and 
pastry at 9 o’clock, the family may go 
to a small legitimate theater—a new 
feature in Mexican night life—which 
presents Broadway plays in transla- 
tion. 

On Sundays, the average Mexican 
gentleman likes to putter in the gar- 
den, though a gardener comes once a 
week. Mass, a “special dinner,” a 
drive through the park and a movie, 
where he and the kids chuckle over 
Pato Pascual (Donald Duck) or Pop- 
eye and Rosario (Popeye and Olive 


Oil), round out the day. 


NIGHT INTO DAY .. . For the 
night-lifer, Mexican or tourist, Mexi- 
co City is one of the most brilliantly 
lighted capitals in the Americas. The 
most modern illumination systems 
have been installed along its thorough- 
fares where not many decades ago 
darkness pervaded and legendary gob- 
lins stalked the streets. Afro-Cuban 
melodies and Perez Prado mambos 
rise from dark basement night clubs. 
Luxurious supper clubs feature boleros 
with Pedro Vargas, the Bing Crosby 
of Mexico. While little boys stand 
guard over parked cars for a few pe- 
sos, guests may dine at the Rincdn de 
Goya, where waiters costumed in 
breeches and black hairnets snap to as 
the Mexican at the next table claps 
his hands. At La Gran Tasca, old mas- 
ters drink wine from sheepskin bags 
held at arm’s length—a custom from 
northern Spain. Mariachis sing at the 
tables at Guadalajara de Noche, and 
bearded waiters dressed as monks 
shine tiny flashlights down in the 
Catacombas. 

This then is Mexico City... 
steeped in the tradition of yesterday 

. alive with the modernity of to- 
morrow. 
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Seclaration of P anama 


E, PRESIDENTS OF THE N FPUBLICS, commemorating in the 
ity of Panama Plenipotentiaries © the American 
States 0 1826, convoked by the Simon Bo ivar, which constitute 
the first collective manifestation of Pan Americanism; And recognizing the 
continuing validity of the ideals which inspired the precursors of continenta 


solidarity, subscribe to the following Declarations: 





1 The destiny of America is to create a civilization that will give tangible meaning to the 
concept of human liberty, to the principle that the State is the servant of man and not his 
master, to the faith that man will reach ever greater heights in his spiritual and material 


development and to the proposition that all nations cap live together in peace and dignity. 


2 The full realization of the destiny of America is inseparable from the economic and 
social development of its people and therefore makes necessary the intensification of national 
and inter-American cooperative efforts to seek the solution of economic problems and to 


raise the standards of living of the Continent. 


4 The accomplishments of the Organization of American States, an assurance of peace 
among the Member States and of security for the Continent, demonstrate how much can be 
achieved in the various fields of international endeavor through 4 loyal cooperation among, 
sovereign nations, and move us to strengthen the inter American organizations and their 


activities. 





4 In a world in which the dignity of the individual, his fundamental rights and the 
spiritual values of mankind are seriously threatened by totalitarian forces, alien to the tradition 
of our peoples and theit institutions, America holds steadfastly to its historic mission: t© be a 


bulwark of human liberty and national independence. 


5 An America united, strong and benevolent will not only promote the well-being of 
the Continent but contribute toward achieving for the whole world the benefits of a peace 
based on justice and freedom, in which all peoples, without distinction as to race or creed, 


can work with dignity and with confidence in the future. , 
Signed in the City of Panama this twenty-second day-of July, nineteen hundred and . 
fifty-six. Race ~ eae es eS ice oe bet 
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With the last distinguished visitors 
departed from Panamd’s Toctimen 
Airport and the excitement of an in- 
ternational conference receding into 
memory, uppermost comes the ques- 
tion of what lasting significance will 
emerge from the historic summit 
meeting of the Americas. 

Clearly the conference was a great 
success. It constituted a signal depar- 
ture from hemispheric meetings of 
the past in that it was the first occa- 
sion for virtually all the chiefs of 
state to assemble at one conclave* 
—many to meet for the first time. 
The atmosphere was one of cordial 
geniality, partly through the skillful 
stage management of Panama’s host- 
ing president, Ricardo Arias Espinosa, 
who spared no effort in preparation. 
But the real credit must fall to the 
chiefs of state themselves, who in 
seeking each other out informally and 
discussing mutual problems, gave a 
demonstration of thoughtful coopera- 
tion that bodes well for future hemis- 
pheric solidarity. 

AN OVERFLOWING CUP. The 
cordiality spread to the streets where 
enthusiastic crowds cheered as one 
and then another visiting president 
stepped away momentarily from of- 
ficial functions to hobnob with old 
acquaintances or just to chat briefly 
with onlookers at street corners. 

President Eisenhower, who paused 
during one cavalcade to shake hands 
with a man he had known 30 years 
before during an Army tour in Pana- 
md, was lionized constantly. Chile’s 
79-year-old Carlos Ibdfiez del Campo 
strolled through Parque Santa Ana— 
the city’s public forum where soap- 
box oratory regularly solves all ills— 
to a popular coffeehouse for a cup of 
local brew. José Figueres of Costa Ri- 
ca frequently jumped out of his car 
along the streets to pump a hand or 
to talk. 

Such incidents amply demonstrate 
how groundless were the fears of the 
Washington news commentator who 
pessimistically forecast pot shooting 
by some of the gun-toting exiles now 
residing in Panamd. They also attest 
to the thoroughness of the policing 
preparation before and during the con- 
ference. 

A significant outgrowth of the con- 
ference’s cordiality is the rash of ex- 
change visits that has been touched 
off. Guatemala’s Castillo Armas im- 
mediately scheduled a chat in San 
José with President Figueres. Al- 
though never openly hostile, these two 
Central American leaders certainly 
have not been friendly in the past. In 
the same vein, Brazil’s Kubitschek and 





*Only Colombia's Gustavo Rojas Piniila and 
Honduras’ Julio Lozano Diaz were unable to 
attend, the latter because of domestic revolutionary 
agitation at the time of the conference. 
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Uruguay’s Zubiria stopped off in Ca- 
racas en route to the conference for 
informal talks with Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez. The three frequently hud- 
dled in Panama, which may do much 
to strengthen ties between the coun- 
tries they represent. 

PRINCIPLES . . . ACTION! It is on 
the substantive side of the Panama 
Conference, however, that lies the 
meeting’s real distinction from the 
past. First, as embodied in the Declar- 
ation of Panama, the emphasis was 
not on political principles but rather 
on the promotion of economic well- 
being and social reform. The keynote 
was struck by President Eisenhower 
when he proposed a vast, cooperative 
economic plan to give all people of 
the Hemisphere “a better opportunity 
not only to pursue happiness but to 
gain it.” 

Toward this end it. was suggested 
that the Organization of American 
States be given a stronger role in de- 
veloping and coordinating a positive 
welfare improvement program. Specif- 
ically, it was brought up that a com- 
mittee representing all member-na- 
tions be appointed—to which the U.S. 
President nominated his brother Mil- 
ton Eisenhower—which would study 
the means to “combat the ravages of 
disease, poverty and _ ignorance” 
through practical economic, social, fi- 
nancial and technical efforts. 

A second major difference from 
past inter-American meetings is that 
thinking at the Panama Conference 
seemed to be directed to multina- 
tional rather than bilateral objectives. 
If this concept develops further it 
could mean that each nation’s eco- 
nomic policy planning in various 
fields, including industrial develop- 
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ment, foreign trade and agricultural 
diversification, would no longer be 
geared primarily to its loan-invest- 
ment-aid-trade relationship with the 
U.S. Rather it would be based on 
new economic relationships reflect- 
ing hemispheric cooperative planning. 
President Figueres did much to syn- 
thesize this thinking. He declared that 
future planning should not be based 
on “gifts” from the U.S., but rather 
on a system of loans to be drawn from 
a fund. 

This proposal was seconded in a 
meaningful manner by Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, who pledged a contribution 
by Venezuela of 100 million Bolivares 
(about $33 million) toward the crea- 
tion of a fund for solving problems 
affecting the welfare of all people. 
Thus the elevation of living standards 
was discussed as a hemispheric prob- 
lem to be solved by cooperative ef- 
forts. 

What are the problems to be solved? 
Broadly, those resulting from phe- 
nomenal population growths,* from 
whetted appetites for better living 
standards and for more consumer 
goods. 

No one has a panacea. No one ad- 
mits an easy formula. But what at 
least has been admitted is that long 
range solutions depend on vigorous, 
mutually - supporting efforts instead 
of reliance on one power. The prop- 
osition has been made and warmly 
received by the chiefs of state, as 
witnessed by the Declaration of Pan- 
ama. Only the future will tell wheth- 
er—and how—the Declaration is to 
be transferred into action. 





*Total Latin American population now exceeds 
that of the U.S., may be double the combined 
U.S.-Canadian census in 40 years. 





“.. . a better opportunity not only to pursue happiness but to gain it.” 
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Mextico’s 


NUMBER 2 


Mexico’s second largest dollar pro- 
ducing industry is tourism. Last year 
the talent for showing itself off and 
selling its services to hordes of visit- 
ors — mostly from the United States 
— netted Mexico over $300 million. 
This year the Mexicans are anticipat- 
ing even greater numbers of guests, 
some 500,000, and more profitable re- 
turns from their widespread activities 
as hosts.... 


To attract the dollar-spending visitor to 
Mexico and insure that his stay is a pleas- 
ant one is the main concern of Dr. Francis- 
co Villagran, Director of the Mexican Tour- 
ist Bureau. 

Sincere and affable, the 52-year-old Vil- 
lagran is a former college professor and 
diplomat. As a youth he went to school in 
the United States, later obtained his Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees in biological 
sciences from the University of Mexico. He 
also holds an honorary Doctor of Laws de- 


a. Much has been said of tourism 
in Mexico. In dollars and cents, just 
how important has tourism been to 
Mexico? 


A. The tourist dollar is of great im- 
portance for the Mexican economy. 
Of course, border visitors outnumber- 
ing those traveling to the interior, 
spend more money. Statistics covering 
from January to April, 1956, show 
a monthly average of $26 million. The 
number of visitors has increased at 
the rate of 15 percent so far this year, 
compared with the same period last 
year. 


Q. If tourism is such an important 
factor, is it the plan to open up new 
areas for the tourists to visit? If so, 
what areas? 


A. Both the Mexican government 
and private enterprise are striving to 
open new tcurist centers and to de- 
velop further some of those now in 
operation. Concerning those now 
working, new impulse is being given to 
the “Cortez Route” in the states of 
Puebla and Veracruz. Also, the flow 
of tourists interested in pre-Spanish 
monuments in Yucatan, Oaxaca and 
Chiapas will be stepped up. Special 
attention will be given to the “Route 
of the Missions” along the new Pacif- 
ic Highway from Guadalajara to the 
Northern border which includes such 
well-known. tourist resorts as Manza- 
nillo, San Blas, Mazatlan and Guay- 
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gree from the University of New Mexico. 

In his years as educator he taught at 
the University of Mexico, the Englich- 
French Institute of Mexico and the Na- 
tional College of Mexico. As an educational 
administrator he served both as dean of the 
under graduate division, and from 1944 to 
1947, as summer school director. 

In 1947 Dr. Villagran shifted from the 
campus to diplomacy. His first post as 
Consul General of Mexico was in Los An- 
geles. Subsequently he served in Chicago, 
Montreal, London, and New York. He was 
in the Mexican Foreign Office when ap- 
pointed to the Tourist Bureau directorship 
last March. 


... To find out what Mexico’s plans 


are regarding its multi-million dollar 
tourist business; to learn what the 
tourist himself can expect as a guest 
south of the Rio Grande, LATIN 
AMERICAN REPORT queried Dr. Vil- 


lagran. Here are his answers. << 





mas. These centers will receive addi- 
tional attention. Concerning the es- 
tablishment of new centers, private 
enterprise has shown interest in de- 
veloping thermal waters, swimming 
resorts and other places proper for at- 
tracting tourists. This interest is fully 
shared by the government. Along the 
Pacific coast there are any number 
of natural scenic places with beauti- 
ful beaches and offering abundant 
fishing, such as Zihuatanejo, Puerto 
Vallarta, Bahia de Tenacatita, to men- 
tion just a few, which will be devel- 
oped. 


Q. Many countries are adopting the 
single card method for the tourist, 
half of which is torn off upon en- 
trance, the other half taken up upon 
departure. Why would it not be possi- 
ble for Mexico to have such a card? 


A. | do not believe there is any need 
just now to change the tourist card 
now in use by the Mexican govern- 
ment. The card is already simplified 
to one original and one copy. 


Q.. Tourists complain that too much 
time is required for clearance upon 
arrival. What is being done to speed 
up clearance? 


A. Both the Immigration Office and 
the Customs Office are making con- 
tinued efforts to facilitate clearance of 
travelers at entry ports. I do not be- 
lieve delay is bigger in Mexico than 
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anywhere else in the world. 


Q.. Tourists also wonder why the 
need for baggage inspection upon de- 
parture? 


A. Tourist luggage inspection is nec- 
essary when travelers are leaving Mex- 
ico because export of certain items is 
banned while others must pay export 
duties. Customs authorities do their 
best to facilitate this inspection. 


Q. The non-stop route from New 
York to Mexico City, now flown by 
Air France, has proved most success- 
ful. Other air carriers want similar 
flights. What is the outlook for simi- 
lar non-stop flights from New York? 
From New Orleans? From Chicago? 


A. Undoubtedly, an increase in air 
communications to Mexico from the 
United States—especially when they 
are non-stop—tends to increase the 
number of visitors. The problem of 
concessions to several lines is under 
active consideration both by private 
interests and their governments and a 
favorable solution is soon expected. 


Q. Aside from the federal govern- 
ment, are any of the various states of 
Mexico doing anything to promote 
tourist travel? 


A. Such promotion and publicity as 
is carried out by the Tourist Bureau 
is On a joint basis. Many states in the 
Republic—practically all of them— 
also advertise their own tourist attrac- 
tions. Private enterprises, especially 
the Mexican Hotel Association, have 
coordinated their advertising with 
state and federal publicity in order to 
achieve better results. Thus, hotel men 
carry out their publicity on the several 
tourist routes mentioning places worth 
visiting while advertising their own 
hotels at the same time. 














An audacious moment of courage . . . a calculated risk against 
overwhelming odds . . . a well turned phrase to inspire the 


struggle for freedom. These are the 


great moments of history. Here 


is the tale of such a moment 


TFROM OBSCURITY 
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Hero or scoundrel . . . benefactor 
or opportunist? 

Which of these was Porfirio Diaz 
—or was he all of them? To this day, 
41 years after his death, these are 
questions to spark a lively argument 
about one of Mexico’s most compel- 
ling and controversial figures. 

Born in squalor and poverty, this 
purposeful mestizo surmounted in- 
credible military and political obsta- 
cles in his pyrotechnic climb to the 
presidency of Mexico. Once on top, he 
ruled for 35 amazing, dramatic years 
as a benevolent but absolute dictator 
whose policies nonetheless brought 
Mexico its first prosperity, civic order 
and national unity in decades. 

Then and now Diaz’ actions have 
been both glorified and vilified. He 
has been called the father of modern 
Mexico and the most dastardly tyrant 
of the century. He has been described 
as aggressive, tenacious and fore- 
sighted; as treacherous, narrow- 
minded and despotic. 

Yet for all these traits—whether 
real or fancied—Diaz may not have 
marched so boldly across history had 
it not been for a lowly, squealing pig. 

Diaz was in his mid-thirties and al- 
ready playing a prominent role in the 
drama of his country when fate 
stepped in—as it would on many oc- 
casions—to spare the resolute Mexi- 
can for his controversial future. 

It was 1865, a discouraging year 
for a Mexico struggling to throw off 
the yoke of Emperor Maximilian and 
his French invaders. Diaz himself was 
taken prisoner after he and his ragged 
troops were overwhelmed defending 
Oaxaca. Moved to Puebla, Diaz was 
thrown into a fetid cell in Santa Ca- 
tarina convent. 

No sooner had the door been bolted 


behind him than Diaz, the threat of 
execution over his head, began schem- 
ing to escape. Twice during the 
months that followed he was frus- 
trated in his attempts to flee. In two 
different cells he spent anguished 
hours clawing an _ escape tunnel 
through the earth, only to be moved 
each time when on the brink of suc- 
cess. 

Despite the setbacks, a stubborn 
Diaz—-now in his third cell in eight 
months of imprisonment—once again 
began to formulate an escape plan. 
Since this cell was in an upper story, 
the flight must be aerial instead of 
subterranean. Happily, a Diaz parti- 
san with access to the prison soon sup- 
plied the tools for the escape: a dag- 
ger and four sturdy ropes. Restrain- 
ing his eagerness, Diaz hid the prized 
possessions under his bunk and pa- 
tiently waited for the opportune mo- 
ment to come. 

It came on September 20—a dark, 
threatening night. At dusk, a guard 
harassed with trying to lock up all 
the prisoners after their evening ex- 
ercise, had failed to bolt securely Di- 
az’ cell door. After lights out Diaz 
had little trouble opening the door 
when the guard was momentarily 
gone. In the corridor the prisoner 
spotted an open window leading to 
a balcony. Swiftly and undetected he 
reached the exit. 

Out in the night he pauses, listening 
for any sound but hearing only the 
pounding of his heart. The balcony 
looks over the courtyard. A sentry 
paces below. No escape through there. 
Above is the roof, the only alternative. 
First Diaz lobs three of his ropes up 
to the roof. With the fourth he makes 
a noose and attempts to lasso—with 
only split-second flashes of lightning 


for illumination—a stone waterspout 
at the roof’s edge. Time and again he 
misses. His neck muscles ache from 
the strain of arching backward to 
make the toss. Blinding perspiration 
rolls down his brow into his eyes. 

Once more—there! 

Will it hold? A strong tug shows 
it will. 

Gingerly, Diaz shifts his weight on- 
to the rope, hoists himself up hand 
over hand. Gaining the roof, he rolls 
over on his back to catch his breath. 

Still no sound of alarm. Good. Op- 
posite his position on the roof of the 
square building with its central court- 
yard, is the spot where he can lower 
himself to the street. To reach it he 
has to cross two wings of the struc- 
ture, one of which is fully visible 
from the roof of a _ neighboring 
church. On that roof a picket of sol- 
diers stands guard over the monastery- 
prison. Diaz can see the shadowy 
figure of a sentry now . . . pacing, 
watching, waiting . . . ready to fire at 
the slightest provocation. 

Diaz snails towards the wing ad- 
joining the church, now crouched, 
now on hands and knees, ever keeping 
a lookout on the enemy above him. 
Carefully Diaz avoids the pieces of 
tile and glass littering the roof; a sin- 
gle tinkle from his direction might be 
echoed by a fusillade from the church 
parapet. Every time lightning bright- 
ens the dark sky, the fugitive freezes 
in his tracks. 

After an eternity he enters the com- 
parative haven alongside the church’s 
wall, safe from the sentry’s casual 
glance. Diaz breathes deeply and pain- 
fully straightens up, stretching his 
cramped muscles. 

As he edges towards his goal—the 
far corner of this wing—the sound 
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of his step on the loose gravel seems 
to reverberate across the night. Sud- 
denly his foot slips on a wet, sloping 
surface. Diaz teeters . . . begins to 
fall towards some skylights below... 
then twists and recovers his balance. 

From the parapet above no sign of 
alarm. Only distant thunder and his 
own heavy breathing reach Diaz’ ears. 

Checking his ropes and dagger, 
Diaz prepares to steal by the chap- 
lain’s quarters, a dangerous hurdle in 
his course of escape. He remembers 
that others who tried it had been 
caught, executed unceremoniously. 
But now it’s quiet and dark. No trou- 
ble expected. On tiptoe he glides 
through the shadows. 


Then a door swings open and a 
rectangle of light slices the gloom. 
Diaz flattens into a recess in the 
wall, his every muscle taut in alarm, 
his fingers curled around the dagger. 
A young man approaches humming 
a gay little tune. He goes into a 
room, quickly emerges holding a 
lighted candle and ambles in Diaz’ 
direction. 

Not even a breath stirs in Diaz’ 
body .. . his right hand tightens on 
his weapon. He has killed before on 
the battlefield. Now he may have to 
kill again. 

Closer the light approaches 
closer . . . Then-it passes and the 
young man is sauntering down the 
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hall, the lilting tune trailing behind 
him. He disappears and Diaz waits in 
exhausted relief to insure all is clear. 
The tension has left him kitten- 
weak, but finally he finds the strength 
to scurry out of the living area. It 
seems like hours since he crawled up 
from the balcony. But at last he comes 
to the corner where he will lower him- 
self to the cobblestones below and 
freedom. Joining his four lengths of 
rope, he ties a knot around the base of 
a religious statue: Saint Vincent Fer- 
rer. To keep in the shadow, Diaz drops 
the line down the side of the building 
away from the street and its light. 
Slowly he eases himself down .. . 
down from the third story roof. Whirl- 
ing around dizzily, he scrapes and 
skins himself against the rough wall. 
As he passes the second story his 
arms and hands ache unbearably. 
Then they fail him completely. 
Through the pitch black he plummets. 
But it is not death that awaits him 
below. Instead the fat, yielding body 
of a slumbering pig receives him, 
cushioning his fall and sparing him 
even serious injuries. However, the 
pigs actively resent his intrusion, rend 
the night’s stillness with loud squealing 
and snorting. Diaz, muddy and dazed 
but grateful, huddles in a corner of the 
pigsty, praying their racket will 





arouse no one. Oddly enough, the 
swine’s uproar brings not a soul to 
investigate and as the animals’ squeal- 
ings subside, Diaz vaults over a low 
fence into the street, bearly escaping 
detection from a policeman making 
his rounds. 

A dirty, sweaty, smelly future pres- 
ident of Mexico skulked through the 
streets of Puebla that night, a free 
man after nine months of imprison- 
ment. At the house of friends, al- 
though close to collapsing from fa- 
tigue, Diaz mounted a horse and gal- 
loped into the stormy night . . . and 
into an even stormier career. 
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Simon Bolivar, 
The Great Liberator 


by Arnold Whitridge 

Illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis 
Random House, New York 
(English), 1954, 176 pages, $1.50 


In this volume of the World Land- 
mark Books, Arnold Whitridge gives 
to young readers not only pertinent 
facts of the life of Simén Bolivar but 
also makes a contribution to the study 
of the history and interpretation of 
the events surrounding the war of in- 
dependence which the people of South 
America waged against Spain. Simon 
Bolivar participated in it for some 20 
years. 

Throughout these 20 years he never 
wavered in his struggle for freedom, 
a struggle in which he lost both his 
health and fortune. 

Simén Bolivar was a Creole born 
in Caracas at about the time the 
American treaty that established in- 
dependence of the United States was 
finished. His father died when he was 
three years old and his mother when 
he was nine. An orphan of wealth, 
he was brought up by his uncle. He 
was educated by priests and private 
tutors. The most important of these 
was Sim6én Rodriguez. Rodriguez was 
also known as Robinson Crusoe after 
his favorite story book character. 

It was Rodriguez who opened Boi- 
ivar’s eyes to the fact that the world 
was changing. Rodriguez made his 
young pupil feel that he was hemmed 
in by tradition. He harped on freedom 
and rebellion. 

At the age of 15, Simén Bolivar 
was sent to Madrid where he studied 
French, mathematics, fencing, and 
dancing. At 17 he fell in love with 
Maria Teresa de Toro of a prominent 
Venezuelan family, though she was 
born in Madrid. Married at 18, he be- 
came a widower within a few months 
when beautiful Maria Teresa died of 
a malignant fever. This was a shatter- 
ing awakening for such a young man. 


August, 1956 


“After the death of my wife,” he was 
heard to remark later, “I swore never 
to marry again. I have kept my word.” 

Within a few months following her 
death, he returned to Europe. While 
in Paris he went with friends to the 
ceremony at which Napoleon was 
crowned. While witnessing this cere- 
mony, the thought came to him that 
he might also be rewarded someday 
for freeing his native land from Span- 
ish rule. In Rome he vowed to devote 
his life to the effort of freeing his 
country. He returned to Venezuela 
about the time of the revolutionary 
uprising. The events which followed 
changed the course of the history of 
South America. Throughout the story 


the indomitable spirit of Simén Boli- 
var prevails. 

Simon Bolivar himself believed that 
his life was a failure, but the citizens 
of the fine republics he created would 
not agree with him. The close political 
union he thought so essential: has not 
been realized, but stability has been 
achieved in other ways. In a sense 
quite different from what he intended, 
the South American republics have 
carried out the instructions he gave 
them in the early days of the strug- 
gle for freedom: “Gentlemen, you 
may begin your labors, I have finished 
mine.” 

The author portrays with percep- 
tion the scenes and characters with 
which the story is concerned and the 
dramatic events follow at a well-paced 
speed. This book should appeal to 
older girls and boys. 


Anita H. McGinity 
Head, Children’s Department 
New Orleans Public Library 
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WILL FREE TRADE 
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YES, soys the U. S. Cordage Institute 


ae Se 


Impair National Security ? 
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NO, says the Mexican Henequen Industry 


THIS IS THE PROBLEM 
NOW FACING THE 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


One of the most persistently vexa- 
tious controversies which has raged 
during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is that centering on foreign policy 
of the United States. Unquestionably 
the direction and scope of this policy 
in the form of trade, aid, and emer- 
gency relief measures have a more im- 
mediate and profound effect upon the 
economies of nations and the stability 
of their respective political regimes— 
hence upon the entire structure of the 
Free World community — than any 
other single manifestation of foreign 
policy. 

For the most part the controversy 
has been waged in the halls of Con- 
gress, where the Administration 
sought legislative approval of its pro- 
posals to raise the level of trade and 
capital investments abroad. In urging 
this course, President Eisenhower 
drew attention to the formidable dol- 
lar gap that now exists between 
United States exports and imports;* a 
gap that has resulted from the inabili- 
ty of various nations to pay—in dol- 
lars—for the volume of exports that 
the United States must sell. By defini- 
tion, this is a gap that cannot and 
must not be filled by dollar grants 
as a lasting solution, but rather by a 
bold policy on the part of the United 
States to correct the imbalance 
through increased trade. To achieve 
this end the President strongly rec- 
ommended that Congress extend for 
an additional three-year period the 





*As of Fiscal 1955, U.S. exports inclusive of trade 
goods and various forms of payments totaled ap- 
proximately $15 billion, whereas imports equaled 
$11 billion. The $4 billion international payments 
imbalance was enabled only through foreign aid. 
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Merican standard bearers. Their contention . 
for U.S. farmers. 


Trade Agreements Act: broadly, a 
legislative formula for gradually re- 
ducing tariff rates on certain com- 
modities, with appropriate safeguards 
for domestic producers through the so- 
called escape clause and peril point 
provisions, which are to be invoked, 
however, only in consideration of the 
nation’s welfare. 

After prolonged debate frequently 
punctuated by vigorously dissenting 
voices, the legislation was passed. This 
then, coupled with the foreign aid 
bill, is the present statutory founda- 
tion for the foreign economic policy 
of the United States; a policy whose 
objectives are keynoted by the phrase, 
“Trade—Not Aid.” 

But this legislation does not spell 
an end to Congressional interest. To 
the contrary, an active examination of 
customs procedures, tariffs, and re- 
ciprocal trade agreements appears in 
prospect this fall by a newly created 
House ways and means subcommittee 





. . through free trade, lower twine prices 


under the chairmanship of Represen- 
tative Hale Boggs (D-La.). The major 
emphasis reportedly will be on the 
role of the nation’s trade policies in 
expanding export markets, the impact 
of imports on the domestic economy, 
and the direct consequences of inter- 
national trade policies on the econo- 
mies of various free world countries. 

BELLWETHER! Before the Boggs 
subcommittee hearings get underway, 
however, these several elements re- 
flecting all the complexities and del- 
icate balauces that interplay in inter- 
national trade policies today will be 
brought into sharp focus in actual pro- 
ceeding—a bellwether test case—now 
pending in Washington. 

The Forum: The Office of Defense 
Mobilization, which on September 
11 will open hearings on a petition 
brought within an escape clause of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955, which provides that if “. . . the 
Director of the Office of Defense 


Mobilization has reason to believe that 
any article is being imported into the 
United States in such quantities as to 
threaten to impair the national securi- 
ty, he shall so advise the President 
...” The Petitioner: The Cordage 
Institute, which as spokesman for do- 
mestic manufacturers of cordage and 
twine, is seeking the imposition of an 
import quota on foreign cordage, prin- 
cipally, Mexican henequen, which is 
obtaining an ever-greater slice of the 
U.S. market. The Problem: To deter- 
mine whether the quantities of foreign 
cordage and twines now being im- 
ported can threaten “to impair the na- 
tional security,” and thus obtain a 
workable definition of the escape 
clause and a determination of what 
factors bear the most weight when 
measuring the nation’s welfare. The 
Consequences: The translation of 
policy phrases into meaningful ac- 
tion through this case will have far- 
reaching implications for two reasons: 
(1) Since Mexico is by far the largest 
foreign supplier of twine in the 
United States, the ODM’s recommen- 
dations may well be regarded as 
forecasting a mechanism which will 
affect the scope of trade relations 
with Mexico and in a measure with 
the rest of the Americas. (2) As 
the first case on ODM’s docket, its 
recommendation will immediately in- 
fluence other petitioning industries 
equally concerned over the increasing 
competition for the domestic market 
by foreign imports.* 

The upcoming cordage case re- 
volves around the manufacturing of 
hard fiber twines, used in agriculture 
and industry; and rope, particularly 
for maritime usage. Since the manu- 
facturing process of the two products 
are similar, considerations affecting 
twine bear equally on rope produc- 
tion. U.S. mills use abaca fibers al- 
most exclusively in the manufacturing 
of rope. Abaca is grown primarily 
in the Philippines and in small quan- 
tities in Central America. For the 
various types of twines, the U.S. in- 
dustry imports the fiber sisalana from 
Africa, Indonesia, Brazil and Haiti. 
Mexico’s henequen, recognized as a 
fiber inferior to either abaca or sisal, 
has been shunned by mills in the 
United States since World War II, 
and thus hardly imported at all in its 
raw form. 

U.S. CORDAGE SAYS... Nev- 
ertheless, manufactured henequen is 
finding its way into the United States 
in ever-increasing tonnage. The do- 
mestic industry eyes with alarm the 
swelling share of the market being 
captured by imported twines, partic- 





*Nine petitions have been filed thus far under the 
defense clause of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act, including: clock, pin-lever watch and timer in- 
dustry, fluorspar, oil imperts, thermometers, jeweled 
watches, wool felt, and wool textiles. 


ularly those from Mexico. In 1950 
imports accounted for only 25 per- 
cent of the domestic twine market. 
Last year enough buyers—mostly in 
the Midwest—had been attracted to 
the cheaper foreign product to give 
the imports nearly 60 percent of the 
total consumption. Obviously, reduced 
sales have resulted in reduced produc- 
tion for the U.S. industry. It is in this 
shrinkage, says the Cordage Institute, 
that the danger lies. If wartime condi- 
tions occur again, with the resulting 
accelerated demand for fiber prod- 
ucts, an emaciated domestic industry 
will be unable to respond. Says the 
Institute, “The reduced production 
level of the domestic . . . industry 
has seriously affected [its] ability to 





The fact finder. Arthur S. Flemming . . . 
‘whose Office of Defence Mobilization must 
solve the problem. 


maintain vital reserve capacity.” 
Further complicating the problem, 
in the eyes of the Institute, is the 
system of stockpiling which has be- 
come inherent to cordage manufac- 
ture in the United States. Since not a 
single hard fiber plant for commercial 
use is grown domestically, the cor- 
dage industry depends entirely on im- 
ports of raw materials. To insure a 
plentiful supply of these fibers in 
case their sources are cut off by war, 
the U.S. Government, in cooperation 
with the industry, stockpiles reported- 
ly enormous — but undisclosed — 
amounts of abaca and sisal. Mexico’s 
henequen is not stockpiled. As new 
fibers are imported, the industry ro- 
tates the supply by drawing from the 
older stocks to prevent deterioration 
of the fiber. But, warns the industry, 
the entire system of stockpiling will 
deteriorate if competition for the 
peace time U.S. market continues at 
its frantic pace. A smaller domestic 
industry will consume progressively 
smaller amounts of raw materials re- 
sulting in a slower rate of stockpile 
turnover. Consequently, the amounts 
of fiber presently in store could not 
be moved completely before deteriora- 


tion began. (It is estimated that abaca 
survives five years and sisal seven 
years of storage.) 

The competition already has caused 
one company to cease production and 
other concerns to consolidate, argue 
the cordage interests. And the existing 
industry—consisting of 16 companies 
with 21 mills—is operating consider- 
ably below capacity. But even at ca- 
pacity, the industry would fall 160 
million pounds short of the estimated 
760 million-pound requirement a na- 
tional emergency would create. In 
view of this the cordage industry con- 
cludes that “unless the incentive to 
private capital is protected, further 
curtailment of ability to produce is 
an economic inevitability.” 

MEXICO‘S POSITION. In Yucatan 
henequen is king. On the cultivation 
and manufacturing of this tropical 
plant whose long, pulpy leaves yield 
the twine-producing fibers, depends 
the region’s economy. Not by choice 
but of necessity does Yucatan have 
a one-crop, one-industry economy. 
Only henequen flourishes in the penin- 
sula’s rocky terrain almost devoid of 
topsoil. Yucatan’s surface crust is so 
porous that no rivers exist; rain water 
immediately drains through the rocks 
to form sub-surface streams. A symbol 
of Yucatan is the water pumping 
windmills which like TV antennae dot 
the skyline everywhere, particularly 
in Mérida, state capital and heart of 
the henequen country. 

According to the last census of the 
State of Yucatan,* 65 percent of the 
state’s total area under cultivation in 
1948 was devoted to henequen. 
Eighty-four percent of the total agri- 
cultural income resulted from hene- 
quen. Last year, Mérida’s 60 twine 
mills manufactured 176,186,966 
pounds of assorted twines, 80 percent 
of which was sold in the U.S. for ap- 
proximately $20 million. Some 70,000 
persons depend directly on the indus- 
try for their livelihood, to say nothing 
of the butchers, grocers and enchilada 
makers who in turn sell goods and 
services to the henequen wage-earners. 
Not without reason, then, do members 
of Cordeleros de Mexico, the Mexican 
counterpart of the U.S. Cordage In- 
stitute, say that any restraints on this 
trade imposed by the U. S. would be 
ruinous. If the goal reportedly being 
sought by the U.S. twine manufactur- 
ers — a quota reducing imports by 
one-third — were attained, annual ex- 
ports of Yucatan henequen would 
drop by an estimated 47 million 
pounds valued at over $6 million. 

Yucatan’s twine growers and manu- 
facturers do not feel that they are get- 
ting a free ride on a U.S.-pulled gravy 
train. They feel they are entitled to 





*Séptimo Censo General de Poblacion, Yucatam 
(1950). 

































































their prominence in the twine industry 
as a reward for their enterprise and 
perseverance, which admittedly has 
been encouraged oftentimes by the 
U.S. Until 1940 the henequen industry 
had tripped over an erratic path of 
growth since the turn of the century. 
But despite the stumbles, intramural 
bickerings and mechanical difficulties, 
something akin to an industry had al- 
ways managed to survive. Enough of 
it was operable to answer a call for 
help issued by the U.S. when World 
War II erupted, cutting off Far East- 
ern fiber sources. Yucatan’s help 
came, in ever increasing tonnage 
of ropes and twines. In 1944, the peak 
year of U.S. demand, Yucatan sent 
its northern neighbor $2712 million 
worth of manufactured fibers turned 
out by a record 103 mills of all sizes. 

Ironically, Yucatan industrialists re- 
calling this wartime period employ the 
same argument for keeping their in- 
dustry strong that the U.S. manu- 
facturers are setting forth in seeking 
protection. A young mill manager said 


After ten years of cultivation, productive 
henequen plants are ready to harvest. 


in Mérida: “In an emergency the U.S. 
would again have to turn to Mexico 
for hard fibers. It will be available, 
for one, because we grow it right 
here. Secondly, the supply line is very 
short, whether across the Gulf or ov- 
erland.” But if their industry is con- 
fronted with an artificially reduced 
market as a result of a quota, a pro- 
duction contraction will necessarily 
occur. This is not critical from the 
mechanical point of view, say the Yu- 
catecos, for idle machines may be 
put to work again within 24 hours. 
But the plantation is another story. 
The henequen plant, which looks like 
an inverted octopus with green, pulpy 
tentacles held rigid, takes between 8 
and 10 years to reach productive ma- 
turity. Consequently, when cultivated 
acreage is reduced, production of the 
idle tract is lost for at least eight 
years. 

At least one U.S. twine industrialist 
has said that in the final analysis all 
these arguments ,are of no conse- 
quence, since Mexico’s limited pro- 
duction capacity would be of little 
use to the U.S. during an emergency. 
Not so, argue the Mexicans, who esti- 
mate their mills, equipped with the 
most modern European and American 
machinery, could produce close to 400 
million pounds of cordage and twine 
annually, a figure which compares 
favorably with the U.S. maximum 
of 535 million pounds. 

This is but one of the conflicts of 
opinion between Mexican and North 
American twine men. They are not 
able to see eye to eye on a number of 
questions of mutual interest, much 
less to reach any cordial understand- 
ing regarding their differences. The 
last attempt to establish a compromise 
occurred in April, 1953 in New Or- 
leans. At the request of the Mexicans 
a meeting was arranged between rep- 
resentatives of the Mexican and the 
U.S. cordage industries. The Mexi- 
cans sought some agreement whereby 
the U.S. industry would purchase an- 
nually a pre-determined amount of 
raw henequen fiber. This was asked 
as a Stabilization measure to boost 
sagging sales to U.S. manufacturers 
and to eliminate the uncertainties of 
a fluctuating market. 

COMPETITION .. . NOT AID. 
The Americans were sorry, but the 
demand for Mexican henequen was 
on the decline as farmers switched 
to using the Combine. Binder twine, 
for which the henequen had _ been 
used, was quickly becoming obsolete 
since new harvesting methods elimin- 
ated having to bind wheat into 
sheaves. As for using henequen in 
baler twine, then on the ascendency 
as the result of a new hay-baling 
machine, it was out of the question, 
the North American manufacturers 


agreed unanimously. They said hene- 
quen did not have the tensile strength 
necessary in baler twine; that its pre- 
vious use had brought complaints 
from consumers. Said Juan Fitzmaur- 
ice, one of the Mexican representa- 
tives and a mill owner himself, “Last 
year my mill shipped 130,000 bales 
of baler twine to the U.S. and I’ve 
had no complaints about its service- 
ability.” But there was no arguing the 
point. The U.S. industry would not 
have the henequen. Juan Macari, 
head of the Mexican delegation, suc- 
cinctly summarized his industry’s po- 
sition. Said he, “We have the fiber. 
We cannot eat it or throw it away. 
We'll have to process it and try to sell 
in the U.S. in direct competition with 
U.S. mills.” 

Good to their word, the Mexicans 
did precisely that. The year of the 
New Orleans meeting, 22 million 
pounds of baler twine was sold in the 
U.S. The following year sales more 
than doubled to a whopping 4514 mil- 
lion pounds. Last year U.S. farmers 
bought over 71 million pounds of 
Mexico’s baler twine, a healthy share 
of the total U.S. consumption of 221 
million pounds. 

These statistics, boast the Yucate- 
cos, is evident proof of the quality of 
their product if allowance is made 
for the lower tensile strength of hene- 
quen (250 lbs.) compared to other 
fibers. Throughout the whole list of 
twine uses (binder and baler twines 
and the various industrial twines), 
the Yucatan product has managed to 
gain converts in the U.S. market. In 
1950 they sold almost 59 million 
pounds of manufactured fiber in the 
U.S. Last year sales here totaled 
141,620,492 pounds, accounting for 
over a third, of total U.S. consump- 
tion of all types of twine. And it was 
last year that the Mexican industry 
set another record: For the first time 
its mills used up the region’s entire 
henequen production. 

Who is benefiting from _ these 
mounting sales figures? Obviously, 
Yucatan, its people and its industry 
are. Their annual $20 million trade 
balance from twine sales gives them 
that much buying power in the show- 
cases of the U.S.; contributes to mak- 
ing Mexico the second largest cus- 
tomer for U.S. goods of every des- 
cription. Thus countless domestic in- 
dustries, whose products find their 
way to Mexico, also benefit from the 
active trade. Not the last to be con- 
sidered is the U.S. consumer of Mex- 
ican twine, primarily the midwestern 
farmer. He is buying Mexican baler 
twine at an average $6.30 for a 40- 
pound bale. The comparable USS. 
manufactured product costs him about 
$8.50 per bale. These prices, reports 
the National Grange, would automa- 
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tically shoot up with the imposition 
of even the slightest quota — one 
probable reason why the National 
Grange reportedly is strongly against 
the quota.* 

Supplying the farmer with the twine 
are the importers and distributors. One 
of the largest of these is the Bob 
Stone Cordage Company of Chariton, 
Iowa, which does an annual gross bus- 
iness of more than $3 million in 
henequen binder and baler twine 
sales. Bob Stone, young partner- 
manager, says that a quota would not 
necessarily hurt importers like himself 
since they could probably assume dis- 
tributorship for an American twine 
company to take up the slack in their 
import business. But the farmer, says 
Stone, will “pay through the nose— 
probably three times the amount he 
is now paying for twine.” 

The Mexican twine prices, com- 
plains the U.S. industry, cannot be 
matched because Mexican labor is 
so much cheaper than in the U.S. 
Besides which, they say the Mexican 
government restricts the exports of 
raw henequen to encourage the 
growth of its manufacturing industry 
which it also subsidizes; or attempts 
to sell it abroad at such inflated prices 
that the raw fiber often costs more 
in the U.S. than the American fin- 
ished product. The Mexicans argue 
that it is not labor alone that makes 
the difference in price. It is the Amer- 
ican industry’s insistence in using ex- 
clusively the more expensive fibers 
and shipping them half-way around 
the world to the United States. These 





*In this connection Rep. Earl Marshall (D —Minn.) 
stated: ‘‘Many will recall the severe shortages of 
this vital material which drove the price to $15 a 
bale in 1951. In response to pleas throughout the 
country, Congress promptly removed the duty on 
imports and ensured the farmer a proper supply 
of baler and binder twine at reasonable prices . . . 
It was the express intention of an overwhelming 
majority of the House and Senate that the American 
Farmer should have the benefit of an unrestricted 
supply.”’ U.S. Congressional Record, July 20, 1956. 
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From these pulpy green leaves plantation workers strip hard fibers for twine. 


fibers undoubtedly make a better pro- 
duct, but it is often wasted on uses 
which could just as well be served by 
a slightly inferior product, the Mexi- 
cans say. The truth of this seems to 
be borne out by the number of farrn- 
ers who find it unnecessary to buy 
U.S.-manufactured twine at consider- 
ably higher prices. 

YUCATAN FEARS. In Yucatan the 
unexpressed but evident fear is that 
the U.S. industry is trying to elimi- 
nate Mexican competition simply by 
forcing their mills out of business 
through a restriction of the U.S. mar- 
ket. An official of one of the largest 
American mills said not long ago: 
“We would be delighted to buy Mexi- 
can henequen if we could get it at rea- 
sonable prices—that is, enough be- 
low the price of sisal to be attractive. 
If this were possible, American man- 
ufacturers could probably absorb the 
entire raw production of Yucatan hen- 
equen.” Which is precisely what 
Mexico least wants at this point. It 
has a thriving industry now and it 
wants to keep it. 

Such an attitude on the part of U.S. 
industrialists gives support to the oft- 
expressed sentiment in Latin America 
that the U.S. is glad to have its 
southern neighbors produce all the 
raw materials the U.S. may need. But 
when these countries try to manufac- 
ture their own goods to sell in the U.S. 
markets, the complexion of things 
takes a drastic change. 

It is no easy case that is being pre- 
sented to ODM chief Arthur S. Flem- 
ming for determination and recom- 
mendation to the President. The facts 
to be advanced by the petitioner, the 
Cordage Institute, which the Mexican 
cordage interests shall seek to refute, 
involve issues far beyond the merits 
of the actual controversy. 

One basic question to be resolved 
is whether or not an import quota 





should be imposed on the product of 
a friendly nation; a measure regarded 
by many as the severest restraint of 
trade that a government can invoke. 
Patently, such a recommendation 
would be contrary to the govern- 
ment’s expressed policies for raising 
the level of trade and investment 
abroad — a policy aim that is both 
in the economic interest of the United 
States and the solidarity of the Free 
World in the struggle against com- 
munist encroachment. 

With regard to the first, advocates 
of an expanded trade program cite 
two salient facts: that over four mil- 
lion American workers depend on in- 
ternational trade for employment, and 
that 10 to 12 percent of the agricul- 
tural production of the United States 
(about 40 million acres) is marketed 
abroad. To cut the buying power of 
foreign customers is to affect imme- 
diately the domestic economy. In full 
recognition of this fact, many respon- 
sible American industries are actually 
helping their foreign counterparts to 
improve their production and become 
more effective competitors on the 
American market. The concept was 
succinctly expressed by Henry Ford 
speaking in opposition to the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill in 1930, when he 
said, “Business thrives on competi- 
tion . . . we need competition the 
world over to keep us on our toes and 
sharpen our wits. Instead of building 
up barriers to hinder the free flow of 
world trade, we should be seeking to 
tear existing barriers down. People 
cannot keep on buying from us unless 
we buy from them... .” Nearly 25 
years later his grandson, too, spoke 
out in the same vein asserting that 
“our friends [should get] a fair crack 
at the American market,” and that 
the Free World could not trade on a 
one-way street. 

In the broader sense of Western 
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solidarity against communism, it has 
been the Administration’s view that 
the increased economic strength of 
our allies bears immediately upon the 
military security of the United States, 
as expressed by a simple equation: 
Through balanced trade the nation is 
assured of sources of imports that 
supplement domestic production, and 
in some instances are vital to defense 
planning. 

Necessarily, a recommendation by 
the ODM toward this end must re- 
flect certain considerations: 


iy If the national security actually 
is threatened by excessive imports of a 
foreign product (foreign hard fiber 
products in this case), is it endan- 
gered sufficiently to warrant severe 
impairment of a friendly nation’s in- 
dustry in the policy of self-protection? 





1, at 
: ie : 
From drying racks at the plantation . . . 


* Will national security, if 
strengthened by the protection ac- 
corded one industry (the U.S. cor- 
dage industry here), be weakened 
through lost business abroad for other 
industries because of reduced dollar 
reserves in the country affected? 

. What direct consequences will 
the imposition of a protective import 
quota have on business in this coun- 
try and abroad, which is in competi- 
tion with that industry? 

* Has the complainant industry 
exhausted all means of meeting for- 
eign imports competitively before 
seeking government intervention? 

e How large a segment of con- 
sumers will be affected and to what 
extent? Could their altered buying po- 
tential in turn have an adverse effect 
on national security? 


..- To mills humming with modern equipment. 


e If national security actually is 
endangered, is the better answer im- 
port quotas, or subsidies? 

CAPITAL VIEWS. Assuredly the an- 
swers to these complex questions in 
this precedent-making hearing before 
the ODM are awaited anxiously by 
many interests. A tough attitude in 
the procedures followed by the ODM 
and in its conclusions will discourage 
other petitioners. An easy one could 
open the floodgates to those seeking 
protection from foreign competition 
under the guise of safeguarding the 
national security. 

Among the interested spectators is 
the U.S. State Department, which gen- 
erally views with alarm any efforts 
to promote protectionist principles in 
foreign trade. The lurking danger in 
the Department’s eyes, in the event 
that the Cordage Institute successful- 
ly pleads its case, is that restraints on 
the export of certain raw materials 
needed for national production might 
well be imposed by various foreign 
nations as a retaliatory measure. 

In other Washington quarters the 
feeling is that recourse to the “im- 
pairment of national security” argu- 
ment by a petitioner places a heavy 
burden of proof upon him to show the 
dangers unmistakably, if the Presi- 
dent’s general policy of increased 
trade is to be overriden. 


Senator George Smathers (D-Fla.), 
when asked by LAR, said that there 
are instances in which the United 
States should protect its industries 
in the interest of national security, but 
that he was not “as impressed with 
the strategic importance of the cord- 
age industry as some of my col- 
leagues.” The Florida senator spoke 
out for closer trade relations with La- 
tin America, contending that in 20 or 
25 years ‘the only markets we are 
going to have are the markets in La- 
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tin America.” Consequently this coun- 
try must build up its trade with Latin 
America, even though in so doing 
“the shoe will pinch some industries,” 
said the senator. The basic considera- 
tion of course, according to Smathers, 
is the pursuit of policies which will 
do the greatest good for the country 
as a whole. 

Also with reference to the forth- 
coming cordage hearing, Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R-Iowa) 
said that his initial feeling in investi- 
gating the facts on cordage imports, 
is to prevent injury to the American 
industry. 

Says the Iowa senator: “I don't 
want to put established businesses in 
this country out of business.” But 
Hickenlooper added that generally he 
has been against the quota theory be- 
cause he feels that it operates more 
against the United States than in its 
favor. He feels that quotas placed on 
American exports by other countries 
outweigh the benefits derived by the 
United States through quota restric- 
tions on foreign products. 

A broader expression of Congres- 
sional thinking on the relation of 
trade restrictions to national defense 
has been defined in a recent report 
of the joint Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy, chaired by Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.). It was con- 
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cluded that if national security implies 
economic as well as military contain- 
ment, then close foreign trade rela- 
tions must be developed. Viewing re- 
straints on trade with frank disap- 
proval, the Committee condemned 
preferential treatment for domestic in- 
dustries, especially through tariff in- 
creases and quotas. The former is re- 
garded as onerous because of the bur- 
den thrown on other industries, con- 


sumers, and foreign trade in general. 
Quotas, even worse, are more rigid 
in application, often give rise to charg- 
es of favoritism in allocating shares. 
In sum, the committee concluded that 
the nation’s role in world affairs re- 
quires a consistent policy encouraging 
economic growth of our allies; that an 
inconsistent and timorous policy 
keyed to expediency “will weaken true 
national security.” 
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is known for its hospitality. Enjoy 
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SWEET-TOOTHED DIPLOMACY. Leaving a well-marked trail 
of 50,000 sugar packets from Miami, Cuba's unofficial "ambassador of sugar,"' 
Luis Rodriguez Acosta, dropped into Washington with gifts of cigars, perfume 
and sugar for President Eisenhower.... settled instead for Agriculture's sugar 
division chief. Much be-medalled, sometime tax drive Rodriguez has trekked 
through 45 countries since parking his hack to push sugar eating. 


SO WHO'S COMPLAINING? Concerned over the high cost of en- 
tertainment the Argentine government declared movies a necessity, not a luxury 
....rolled back the price of ticket from a budget-busting 35¢ down to a nomin- 
al 20¢. In protest, theater owners locked out the afternoon crowds....who re- 
taliated by storming the doors, smashing virtually all glass in sight. Owners 
hastily reopened but pulled all wide-screen films; are showing tear-jerkers of 
yesteryears. Latest reports: business is slack. 


WHAT'S IN A WORD. Colombian press censorship is now wielding a 
blue pencil over advertising copy....has declared certain words taboo. Sample: 
"Blue Jeans Perfecto, "' 


AUTOMATION! Cuban census takers, after totaling results, gulped 
momentarily and then proudly announced several record "firsts" in competition 
with anybody....anyplace, in the motherhood department. Family life starts 
early, age 12; thrives for a long, productive time. Teen-age mothers have as 
many as 4, 5 and 6 children. Several 19-year-old matrons have 10. In the older 
set, more than a thousand have given birth to 19 offspring. Highest honors fall 
to 657 hard-working mothers who boast 20 children each. 










PAGING RUBE GOLDBERG! Pollsters and politicians everywhere 
will be heartened by news of a much-needed device to measure the success of 
crowd-stopping oratory---a standardized corral devised by the carpentry of 
Lima's La Prensa to provide an accurate head count of those who stop to listen. 
According to the directions contained in the handy do-it-yourself kit, if crowd 
concentration is 10 people per square meter, the oratory has reached spell-binder 
proportions....if only 7 per meter, par for course....if only 2 or 3, then the 
speaker better pack up his soap box. 
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